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See Sweet's for 
TRUSCON PRODUCTS 
of all-steel 
FOR THE HOME 


Casement Windows 
Screens 
Casement Doors 
Open Truss Joists 
Metal Lath—All Types 
Basement Windows 
Utility Doors 
Coal Chutes 
Garage Doors 
Lintels 
Reinforcing Products 
for Driveways 
Numerous Other Products 


PROTECTION 





WITH TRUSCON OPEN TRUSS NAILER JOISTS 


“Not a squeak in a floor-load” is but one 
of the many advantages of Truscon Open 
Truss Nailer Joist construction. Com- 
bining exceptional strength and rigidity 
with fire-safety and freedom from damage 
by termites and other vermin, these accu- 
rately-made, shop-fabricated steel joists 
assure floors of longer life and greater 
value in any home, regardless of size. 


TRUSCON 


Installation is simple and rapid. The 
sub-floor is nailed directly to the nailing- 
strip which is integral with the joist and 
made of specially-selected, cured and 
moisture-proofed lumber. Finish floor 
is then applied. For complete technical 
information, including loading tables, 
see Truscon’s 80-page catalog in Sweet's 
Catalog File for Architects. 


STEEL COMPANY 
YOUNGSTOWN, QGHIO 
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The Beauty of Your Design T 1710 
Endures in Floors of Fine ER RA 





Illustrating the adaptability of fine terrazzo to residential 
construction this library floor presents a permanently 
pleasing rug design in complete harmony with the room. 


i. BE worthy of a place in fine residences, a flooring material must 
permanently preserve the beauty of your design. For years after 
it is executed in the pattern and colors you conceive, it must present 
the same pleasing appearance that you planned in designing the 
floor. Only a durable floor material can show, year in and year out, 
the colorful artistry of the original design. 

Floors of terrazzo are durable floors. Permanently satisfactory, 
they win the same praise through the years that was theirs at the 
time of installation. 

Adaptable to the pattern you conceive and the color scheme you 
desire, easily cleaned and maintained at a minimum, fine terrazzo 
floors have a definite place in the residential field. Detailed informa- 
tion and specifications will be furnished promptly at your request. 


THE NATIONAL TERRAZZO AND MOSAIC ASSOCIATION 


Secrelary’s Office: 524 Brook St., Louisville, Ky. 


104 






FUTURE ADVERTISEMENTS WILL PRESENT FURTHER ILLUSTRATIVE EXAMPLES OF TERRAZZO INSTALLATIONS 
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HERE, THERE, 


THIS & THAT 


Our Competition 


As we go to press, the closing date for 
the receipt of drawings in the 1936 Pen- 
cil Ponts Architectural Competition, 
sponsored by the Portland Cement Asso- 
ciation, draws nigh. Already a few of 
the early birds, of which there are al- 
ways some, even among architectural 
men, have submitted their designs. The 
big volume, however, if our previous ex- 
perience is to be trusted, will come in 
right at the last minute, true to the tradi- 
tion of winding up such affairs in a big 
charrette. We are all prepared to receive 
and record the drawings, then to check 
them for conformity with the mandatory 
requirements of the program, and to 
escort them to Hot Springs, Virginia, for 
the Judgment. The members of the dis- 
tinguished Jury have been getting rested 
up for the big job that lies ahead of 
them and are all ready to go to work on 
the day appointed. The Professional Ad- 
visers will, as usual, be on hand through- 
out to guard the interests of each and 
every competitor and to see that every 
design gets full consideration. The April 
issue will carry full news of the results. 
Good luck to all of you, and may the 
best men win! 


Architectural League Show 


The press view of the Fiftieth Annual 
Exhibition of the Architectural League 
of New York, with which was combined 
the show of the American Institute of 
Decorators, was held on Monday, Febru- 
ary 17, the day before the public open- 
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ing. We attended, and had a swell time 
lasting far into the night (not all our 
time was spent looking at the exhibits, 
we confess). We saw a lei of interesting 
things (many of which we had seen be- 
fore) and met a lot of our friends in a 
mood of relaxation, so it was a pleasant 
occasion. 

Of particular interest at this time was 
the group of drawings and studies for 
the Paris, 1937, Exposition, which we 
have reproduced in this issue on pages 
123 to 127. They had never been publicly 
exhibited before, either in this country 
or in France, and so will undoubtedly 
receive much attention by the New York 
architects who are working on a little 
show of their own to be held in 1939. 

Government Housing projects and 
other government buildings were, of 
course, plentiful. Private work was re- 
grettably not as plentiful as in other 
years we can remember. The model for the 
Ford Motor Company’s building at the 
California-Pacific Exposition in San 
Diego, designed by Walter Dorwin 
Teague, will probably receive much ex- 
amination by architects and lay visitors 
because of its unusualness. 

Other unusual items included photo- 
graphs and models of the Rio de Janeiro 
Airport; exterior and bird’s-eye views of 
the Miami Airport; the model of a Cos- 
mosarium (a new type of Planetarium) 
which will be erected at the New York 
1939 Fair; an exceptionally fine collection 
of etched and carved glass; and a group 
of lighting fixtures suitable for all types 
of interiors. The Decorators presented 
two rooms—one representing the typical 
“drawing room” of 1886 and the other 
the contemporary equivalent. 

The show closes on Saturday, Febru- 
ary 29. We hope you saw it. 


Architectural Census 


In January, Pencit Points bemoaned the 
omission of architects from the Census 
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{lumni Collaborative Medal of the American Academy in Rome. 
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of Construction now being taken by the 
Department of Commerce under the di- 
rection of Fred A. Gosnell, Chief Statis- 
tician. We have since been corrected by 
Mr. Gosnell, who assures us that the gov- 
ernment is indeed interested in the pro- 
fession and that it preposes to gather 
just as many statistics about architectural 
men as it can get its hands on. The in- 
formation desired from all architects 
concerns receipts for services (if any) 
in 1935, paid employees and payrolls, 
operating expenses, the number of active 
practitioners and firm members, and 
other supplemental facts. Perhaps the re- 
sults, when published, will give us all 
a clearer picture of the extent and im- 
portance of the profession. We could 
hope they will help us to peer into the 
future and discover what changes in dis- 
tribution are going to take place, whether 
the trend will be for architects to leave 
the big cities and go to the smaller cen- 
ters, how many men will go into other 
activities, how many men will be com- 
ing up from the schools. 


A.IS.C. Bridge Design 


Competition Jury 


The Jury for the eighth student bridge 
design competition held by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Steel Construction, an- 
nounced in last month’s issue, has been 
selected as follows: 

Archibald Manning Brown, President 
of the Architectural League of New 
York; Henry H. Saylor, Editor of Archi- 
tecture; Theodore E. Blake, Architect; 
Arthur G. Hayden, Designing Engineer 
of the Westchester County Park Commis- 
sion, White Plains, N. Y.; and H. H. 
Allen, Vice-President of the J. E. Greiner 
Company, Consulting Engineers, of Balti- 
more. 

The preliminary Judgment will be 
held April 15 and the finals will be 
judged on May 13, 1936. 





Gaetano Cecere, Sculptor 

















American Academy in Rome 
Collaborative Prizes 


The Alumni Association of the American 
Academy in Rome has announced the 
winners of prizes and medals in the an- 
nual collaborative competition for stu- 
dents of architecture, landscape archi- 
tecture, painting, and sculpture. The 
First prize of $300 was awarded to a 
team from The College of Architecture, 
Cornell University, of which the mem- 
bers were B. J. Rabe, architect; A. 
Briggs, painter; J. C. Lawrence, sculptor; 
and R. S. Kitchen, landscape architect. 
The Second prize of $150 was won by a 
University of Pennsylvania team in col- 
laboration with the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts—W. S. Allen, archi- 
tect; Mary Louise Lawsen, painter; 
Katherine Blackman, sculptor; Katrina 
Haines, landscape architect. The Third 
prize of $75 went to a Yale University 
team, A. N. Daniel, architect; M. Laur- 
etano, painter; G. Kratina, sculptor. 

Medals were also awarded to teams 
from several schools, and criticisms of 
each design were recorded at the judg- 
ment to be sent to the competitors. 

The problem was “A Community 
Recreation Center for a Town of about 
Twelve Thousand People.” The program 
was issued on November 18th, 1935, and 
the competition closed on January 17th. 
Fifty teams participated, representing 
sixteen of the leading art schools of the 
country. 

The jury of award was composed as 
follows: Architects, Edgar I. Williams 
and William Adams Delano; Landscape 
Architect, Michael Rapuano; Painters, 
Francis Scott Bradford and Barry Faulk- 
ner; Sculptors, Sidney B. Waugh and 
Joseph Kiselewski. 

The prizes, which are known as the 
Venus Pencil Awards, are donated an- 
nually by the American Pencil Company. 


Cash and Vacations Offered 
for Oils and Water Colors 


The Old White Art Colony at White 
Sulphur Springs, West Virginia, an- 
nounces a contest open to any profes- 
sional or student of art or architecture 
in the United States or in Canada for 
the execution in Oil or Water Color of 
a striking picture of The Greenbrier 
Hotel and its surrounding estate. Prizes 
are offered as follows: 

First Prize, $200 in cash and 
weeks vacation at the Old White 
Colony in June or July; 

Second Prize, $50 in 
week vacation as above; 

Third Prize, $25 in cash and one week 
vacation as above. 

Full particulars may be obtained from 
Contest Director R. B. Parker, The Green- 
brier, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 
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We Bow in Apology 


We are glad to call attention to an omis- 
sion in credit to the authors of the gen- 
eral layout and detailed planning of the 
designs for the Texas Centennial Exposi- 
tion presented in Pencim Pornts for 


February, 1936. We are informed by the 
American Society of Landscape Archi- 
tects that the general layout was the work 


of a joint Technical Committee made up 
of George L. Dahl, Architect, Messrs. 
Hare and Hare, Landscape Architects, 
and Messrs. Myers, Noyes, and Forest, 
Engineers. All matters affecting the gen- 
eral layout were therefore collaborative. 
The detailed planning of individual open 
areas was the peculiar responsibility of 
Messrs. Hare and Hare. We apologize 
for the omission which was due to in- 
complete information furnished us_ by 
the Exposition authorities. 


Reader’s Digest Contest 

Open to Architects 

In an effort to unearth new writing 
talent and subject matter in the non- 


fiction field, the March issue of the 
Reader’s Digest announces five prizes of 


$1000 each for unpublished, non-fiction 
articles by persons who never have con- 
tributed to national periodicals. In addi- 
tion to these prizes, $500 will be paid 
for each manuscript judged acceptable 
for publication. 

“There are people in all walks of life,’ 
according to the announcement, “who, 
thanks to unusual experience, observa- 
tion or reflection, might well write mag- 
azine articles of lasting interest and sig- 
nificance, but for lack of encouragement 
have never done so. The architectural 
profession is cited by the Digest as being 
a particularly promising field for new 
writing talent. 

“An illuminating experience, a special 
knowledge of some phase of American 
life, or an unusual opportunity to ob- 
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(Continued on page 18) 
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First Prize Poster Design by Eugene Zion of Brooklyn, New York, in competition 


sponsored by the Institute of Foreign Travel. He gets $500 and a free trip to Europe 
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How I got cured for 10c” 


ELMER ZILCH * 


tells all in a confession interview 
about troubles with gritty pencils. 
CCT used to come on every morning— 
that sudden feeling that no one could 
read my writing. When I got to the office, 
I’d have a shrinking sensation. I could 
hardly get through the day. Work was 
a bore. 

“I was all right before I got to the office, 
but after a few minutes I became so an- 
noyed with gritty pencils that I'd get 
jittery. I imagined that people pointed 
at me, muttering ‘“‘Scratchitus’”’. I devel- 
oped an inferiority complex which handi- 
capped me commercially and socially. I 
was desperate. 

“Then, like a miracle, Venus Pencils 
made me a changed man. Now everybody 
can read my writing. In fact, writing with 
a Venus Pencil is my greatest thrillin life. 

‘Now when I leave the office! Ah, life 
just begins with me—I leave as fresh as a 
daisy. Everybody wonders what has come 
over me. And I tell them how Venus 
Pencils have changed my life.’’ 


* Not one cent was paid for this voluntary testi- 
monial from Mr. Elmer Zilch, editor and bon 
vivant, member of many exclusive night clubs. 
Thanks Mr. Zilch—we hope you get as much of a 
kick out of this as we do. 


| suffered | 


from Scratchitus 












for the best in 

colored pencils 
ask for VENUS 
COLORING— 
thin, strong,smooth, 


PENCILS 10¢ 
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AMERICAN PENCIL CO. 


© This advertisement appears 


in Collier’s and Time. 


In this advertisement to the general 
public, we stress the smoothness of 
Venus Pencils. 

We realize, of course, that overshadow- 
ing it in importance to architects and 
engineers is another Venus superiority: 


uniform grading. 


Particular men have come to place com- 
plete reliance in the precision of Venus 
grading. Every pencil in each of its 17 


shades of black is always identical. 


This precision grading is insured by 
costly extra manufacturing processes 


and by elaborate tests. 


Venus Pencils are the largest selling 


Quality Pencils in the world. 


Venus Pencils are also made in Toronto, Canada, 
by the Venus Pencil Company, Ltd., and in London, 
England, by the Venus Pencil Company, Limited. 
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Design for Evenings 


This is the season for planning 

The homes that will never be built, 

White houses on hills with gadgets and 
grills 

And rumpus rooms silvered and gilt. 




















Heaven had never such mansions 

As amateurs nightly design— 
“Colonial” homes with turrets and domes 
Suggesting the Nile and the Rhine. 


Easy it looks to the tyro 
Who knows about faucets and fans. 
I’ve tried it and know. And next time 
Ill go 
To men who know how to draw plans. 
BrONK SEVILLE 


M.1.T. Special Student 
Scholarship Competition 


As in previous years, the Department of 
Architecture at M.I.T. offers two schol- 
arships of $500 each for special students 
in the fourth or fifth year of the course. 
They will be awarded as the result of a 
competition open to American citizens 
of good character, between 21 and 28 
years of age with at least three years of 
office experience. Apply to Dean William 
Emerson, 491 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
(Continued on page 36) 








Two views in the new lobby of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company general offices in 







Pittsburgh, designed by Albert W. Varasse. Glass mural designed by Kindred McLeary 







(Continued from page 16) 


serve human nature may be had by in- 
dividuals in any occupational field, rang- 
ing from architects, teachers, housewives 
or chemists, to reporters, nurses, clergy- 
men, clerks or engineers.” In order that 
such new and unexploited talent may be 
brought to light, the only persons not 
eligible for competition are those who 
have already contributed to a_ national 
magazine of the “general interest” class. 
Full details of the competition are given 
in the March issue of Reader’s Digest, or 
will be mailed upon request by address- 
ing the editors at Pleasantville, N. Y. 




















A Small Concrete House 












On pages 157 to 162 of this issue will 
be found some of the working drawings 
for a small Firesafe house, designed by 
Weiss, Dreyfous & Seiferth of New Or- 
leans to be erected in that city by a 
local contractor for the Lone Star 
Cement Corporation, which was the 
client. The purpose of the house is to 
show that an individually designed house 
can be built with fireproof materials 
throughout at a moderate price compar- 
able to that of similar houses of brick 
veneer or frame and stucco. Heretofore, 
low cost homes of solid concrete had 
to be built in quantities and of identical 
design in order to keep the costs low. 
This Lone Star House is considered to 
have proved the point in that it has pra- 
vided a completely equipped house, two 
stories high, with a plan 27’ x 30’, garage 
attached, designed to order by an archi- 
tect, and built with the best solid con- 
crete construction at a cost of $10,000. 

Study of the drawings shown will re- 
veal the type of architectural design and 
construction employed. The use of stand- 
ard sizes of steel forms as indicated on 
pages 161 and 162 was an important 
factor in keeping costs down. 
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TO BE SURE TO GET WHAT YOU WANT 
When You Specify Maple 





HE tough fibre and tight grain 
of Northern Hard Maple pro- 
vides exceptional service under 
many types of difficult conditions. 
It will not sliver, splinter or 
develop ridges when subjected to 
hard usage. Its lasting smooth 
surface makes it easy to clean and 
maintain at low cost. 

There is only one way, how- 
ever, to be certain at all times of 
receiving these known qualities 
of MFMA standard Maple—and 
that is whenever you specify 
Maple Flooring, to specify trade- 
marked ‘‘MFMA”’ Maple. 

Maple Flooring trade-marked 
MFMA is guaranteed to be all 
Hard Maple of the grade stamped 
thereon. 

This mark also certifies standard 
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quality and millwork, conform- 
ing in every respect to the high 
standards set by the Maple Floor- 
ing Manufacturers Association. 

You invite substitution if you 
specify merely ‘‘Maple Flooring”’ 


Floorin g 


when you want MFMA quality and 
MFMaA supervision. You make 
sure of getting standard MFMA 
quality only when you specify 
trade-marked ‘“‘“MFMA”’ Maple 
—available ia strips or blocks. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1785 McCormick Building, Chicago, Ill. 


See our catalog data in Sweet's, Sec. 15/53. Let our service and re- 


search department assist you with your flooring problems. Write us. 


Floor with Maple 


The letters MFMA on Maple, Beech or Birch Flooring signify that 
the flooring is standardized and guaranteed by the Maple Floor- 
ing Manufacturers Association, whose members must attain and 
maintain the highest standards of manufacture and adhere to man- 
ufacturing and grading rules which economically conserve these 
remarkable woods. This trade-mark is for your 
protection. Look for it on the flooring you use. 


MFMA 





FOR 
RECREATION 














T’S always fair weather for a rec- 
reation-room floor made of Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum. Spilled drinks 
wipe right up—with no telltale 
stains to embarrass the guilty guest. 
Built-in game-boards never wear off 
or lose their crisp, clear outlines. 
Amateur Bill Robinsons can tap 

to their heart’s content—be- 
cause the resilience of linoleum 
hushes noise that might dis- 

turb occupants in other parts 

of the house. Or, if plain, 
garden-variety dancing is in 

order, a quick coat of Lino- 

gloss Wax will transform 


Armstrong’s Linoleum into the kind 
of dance floor that the very smartest 
dining-out places are using. 

Point by point, you'll find that 
Armstrong’s Linoleum meets the 
needs of genial hosts and hostesses. 
And even with intricate built-in 
game-boards, its cost won’t loom 
too large in the home-building bud- 
get. See Sweet’s, or write now for 
file-sized “‘Public Floors of Enduring 
Beauty,” which shows what can be 
done with linoleum in custom-cut de- 
signs. Armstrong Cork Prod- 
ucts Co., Floor Div., 1206 
State St., Lancaster, Penna. 


American Home's model game-room with floor of No. 48 Canary 
Yellow Armstrong's Linoleum. Game-boards are black, red, and 
white. Linostrip is No. 47 Eggplant. Armstrong’s Architectural 
Service Bureau offers complete assistance in design or installation 


of resilient floors. 

















Armstrong’ LINOLEUM FLOORS 
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We live in a wide land. 

It takes a Walt Whitman or a Thomas Wolfe to 
catalogue its marvels, its beauties, its mountains, 
its streams. 

Regardless of flying time, telephone time, radio 
time, there are always differences in cultural time 
in the several parts of the country, due to climate, 
due to manners, and due to many ways of doing 
the same thing. 

And this, too, regardless of a fundamental simi- 
larity which we hope in time will be termed “the 
very breath of America made flesh and spirit.” 

I am strongly of the opinion that these differ- 
ences should be further emphasized and made the 
basis of a larger local attainment. 

Knowing as | do many parts of the eastern por- 
tion of this country, it is difficult to believe in an 
international art or architecture being effective 
here, or even a mere national manifestation. We 
are not that sophisticated. 

Of course I have been told the machine age is 
different, VERY DIFFERENT, and that a thought 
born in Paris or Berlin or Los Angeles or Chicago 
must, because 1 know it shortly (the world being 
that small), affect all my actions, and vice versa. 

But somehow | hesitate to believe it is necessary 
for William Wurster of California, for example, 
and myself to think alike, because we are both 
architects and because we both push buttons and 
so obtain light and heat. I do not happen to know 
Mr. Wurster, and while I am a reasonable soul, | 
know I do not altogether agree with him, and 
amusingly enough | question whether that bothers 
him any more than it does me. (I trust Mr. 
Wurster will not object to being used as an illus- 
tration for from the little I have seen of his work 
| would like to know him.) 

I, as a New Yorker, am impressed by the size of 
that city and the great number of influences which 
are constantly in movement, as restless as the tides, 
new personalities, new ideas, all very much like 
the news in that they are seven-day wonders, and 
then for most of them the ash can. And while it 
all makes for a certain mental alertness which 
characterizes the “smart city feller,” surely the re- 
sulting tempo, seemingly ever becoming more 
rapid, should not be the directing force in Charles- 
ton or in San Antonio or in Paducah, the home of 
the Cobbs. 

When you get even as little removed from Forty- 
second Street and Fifth Avenue as the little valley 
in Westchester where I live, the crescendo of the 
city should have no meaning. But there, too, the 
beautiful hills and lovely valleys, the lakes, need 
a loving and tender hand lest they suddenly be- 
come as the Bronx. 

So many, especially the younger men, think that 
the only places of opportunity are the big cities. 
This can well be questioned, for even in them the 
limitations are many and the competition keen, 
and what the country as a whole needs is a thor- 
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LET’S DO OUR WHITTLING AT OUR OWN FIRESIDES 









oughly competent architectural profession serving 
the small communities as well as the large. 

Not only does the country at large need better 
practical design, but there is evidence everywhere 
of the need for beauty, for planned and coordi- 
nated beauty. 

And that beauty, to my mind, can only be at- 
tained by an ardent belief in, and an understand- 
ing of, the community in which you live. 

Recently there was a competition for a Court 
House in a southern city and all the local com- 
petitors invited “out of towners” to associate with 
them. The result certainly was another design, 
very good of its kind but having, in my opinion, 
very little of the flavor of the community in which 
it was to be built. It might have been built any- 
where. | repeat it is the differences which make 
architecture and art interesting. 

We (sh-shh! it’s America speaking) need then 
to develop the local talents—the architect, the 
painter, and the sculptor—talents courageous 
enough to tackle their own problems within their 
own environment; problems small or large; to 
make their own mistakes; and further to create 
their own masterpieces, minor though they may 
be; and more, courageous enough to fight for the 
opportunity. 

I firmly believe that the only way architecture 
can develop is through a local process, a process 
in which the whole community must share. 

The machine, as a labor-saving device, has only 
a small part in making architecture. 

It has been one of the false quantities of mod- 
ern American life that so large an interest has 
been devoted to the gadget, for as the interest in 
the gadget increased the interest in beauty dimin- 
ished. Life and its accessories are in need of a 
regeneration into beauty. 

As this country left the eighteenth century and 
entered the nineteenth, it possessed a beautiful 
architecture, a civilization in which most things 
were harmonious, and it is interesting to remem- 
ber that those years in which architecture and com- 
munity were beautiful were longer than the years 
when ugliness became so common a sight to all. 

It was almost as if, as the architect became a 
professional associated with the bigger communi- 
ties and as the drafting room took the place of the 
workshop, the meaning of architecture became 
more and more confused, and the community as a 
whole made less use of the architect. 

The architect cannot be successful when di- 
vorced from his community. He becomes merely 
imitative. 

The architect should become so much a part of 
his community that no thought of its growth, its 
building, and even the beauty of its industrial 
products, would seem natural without his being in 
the picture definitely as an activating force. 

RatpH WALKER 
February 19, 1936 
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FRED FRITSCH 
OF PORTLAND 


An Appreciation of a Rare 
Spirit in the Profession 


By ROI L. MORIN, A.I.A. 


I; is curious to speculate on what might have 
been accomplished by certain talented men had 
the productive portion of their lives not been 
racked by pain and illness, or what triumphant 
heights they might have reached had their years 
not been shortened by untimely death. How many 
more Boule de Suifs might DeMaupassant have 
created had he died at 63 instead of 43? What 
would the precocious Aubrey Beardsley have 
drawn or the pathetic Heinrich Heine have writ- 
ten? Or were their precious talents inevitably 
linked with their physical ailments? Is there in 
the scourge of ill-health some secretion of the 
human body that forces out the genius of men? “I 
feel,” wrote Poe toward the end of his days, “that 
I have been touched by genius, but that my life has 
been steeped in misery!” Though from his accom- 
plishments the name of Fred Fritsch may not be 
grouped with those of Keats, Poe, and Heine, yet 
he was one of that vast brotherhood of talented 
men whose best years have been brushed by genius 
but condemned to the misery and despair of con- 
tinued ill-health. 

Frederick Armbrust Fritsch was born in Port- 
land, Oregon, on April 7th, 1891, and he died in 
the same city, by his own hand, on October 27th, 
1934, after a long, discouraging, and apparently in- 
curable illness, at the premature age of forty-iliree. 
His parents were of German and French descent; 
his paternal grandfather, F. J. Fritsch, being a Ger- 
man painter and engraver who came over to this 
country about 1841 and prepared painstaking 
colored engravings of military and historical Amer- 
ican scenes. His father was a skilled upholsterer 
and cabinetmaker who was well thought of in 
Portland. Because of pecuniary circumstances at 
home—Fritsch was the third of four children—he 
was deprived of a formal architectural education, 
and, shortly after graduation from high school, was 
apprenticed in the office of Whidden & Lewis 
(former McKim, Mead & White men), then the 
leading architectural firm in Portland. In 1911, he 
entered the office of Morris H. Whitehouse, then 
Whitehouse & Fouilhoux (J. Andre Fouilhoux, 
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later associate of Raymond Hood, was then a part- 
ner of “Molly” Whitehouse’s), where he remained, 
except for a short interval, until 1917, at which 
time he was chief draftsman. During a period of 
four years (1912-1917) he was active in the Port- 
land atelier of the Beaux-Arts Institute of Design 
and developed considerable skill both in design 
and rendering. 

It was during this early formative period that 
two men came into Fritsch’s life who influenced 
his later development; first Louis Macomber— 
then designer for A. E. Doyle—a profound student, 
meticulous draftsman, and a master of ornamental 
detail; and second, Louis C. Rosenberg, the archi- 
tectural renderer and later well-known etcher. 
Until the day of his death, Fred Fritsch never 
ceased to admire the skill of these two men. Ma- 
comber he hardly knew personally, but from study 
of several fine buildings that Macomber had de- 
signed in Portland, he drew that extraordinary pa- 
tience and invention of detail that made his own 
work refreshing. From Rosenberg, his close friend, 
he drew his talent for rendering, for his best ren- 
derings, although softer and more delicate in line 
and tint, were always what we in the profession in 
Portland recognized as, and termed, the “Rosen- 
berg” style. Later, in more mature and philosophic 
years, he searched for gods abroad. The writings of 
Prof. Lethaby became his bible, and when his ill- 
ness incapacitated him for further work, his vol- 
umes of W. R. Lethaby’s teachings became well 
thumbed. In the 1920s, his best period, he ad- 























mired, studied, and sought to emulate the skill in 
design and draftsmanship of Bertram Goodhue 
and George Howe. In 1931, after a two-year so- 
journ in Philadelphia, he returned to Portland 
with praise for the work of Edmund Gilchrist. 

Early in 1915, “Freddie” Fritsch and his friend 
“Louie” Rosenberg started out on what was to be 
an architectural jaunt around the world. The first 
stop was San Francisco where both men stayed to 
see the Fair. They obtained work in an architec- 
tural office, but a few months later the pilgrimage 
came to a sudden end as Fritsch’s mother died and 
he returned to Portland. 

In the year 1917, Fritsch joined the staff of Dean 
Ellis F. Lawrence’s architectural department of 
the University of Oregon at Eugene, as instructor 
in architectural design, taking the place left vacant 
by Louis C. Rosenberg. He served in this capacity 
for two terms. Later, in 1924, he served as instruc- 
tor in architectural design for the University of 
Oregon’s Extension Division in Portland. 

In July, 1917, he joined the University of Oregon 
Medical School] Unit of the Medical Corps of the 
U. S. Army, but did not begin active service until 
March, 1918. He served a year overseas at Base 
Hospital No. 46, at Bazoilles-sur-Meuse, where, as 
his friend Harold Doty so aptly put it, he was “Ad- 
miral of a fleet of hospital vessels.” He was honor- 
ably discharged in June, 1919. 
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Pencil and water color rendering by Fred Fritsch of 
one of Sutton & Whitney's minor commissions. Here 


his artistic kinship with Louis Rosenberg is evident 


After his return to Portland, his talents as a de- 
signer and renderer caused his services to be in 
demand in several offices, but it was at this time 
that he formed the association which was to last 
until his fatal illness and during which period he 
did his best work. Harrison A. Whitney of the firm 
of Sutton & Whitney, of Portland, and Sutton, 
Whitney and Dougan, of Tacoma, Wash., called 
upon Fritsch to make several renderings. The new 
association soon became permanent, and Fritsch 
entered the offices of Sutton & Whitney where, 
after Mr. Sutton’s death in 1923, he, together with 
Fred Aandahl, became associates. Under the skil- 
ful executive capabilities of Mr. Whitney, together 
with the understanding and sympathetic coopera- 
tion of Fred Aandahl, Fritsch’s talents were al- 
lowed to flourish. The Tacoma office of the firm 
had a great deal of work at that time and within 
a period of four years, the organization designed 
the Rust building, the Tacoma First National 
Bank, the Annie Wright Seminary, the College of 
Puget Sound, and the Tacoma Scottish Rite 
Temple. 

In 1922, a competition was held in Portland for 
the proposed Scottish Rite Cathedral of Oregon. 
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The Sutton & Whitney entry won and though the 
building was never erected, Fritsch said he re- 
ceived the greatest compliment that was ever paid 
him when a writer in a well-known architectural 
periodical linked his competition design together 
with Goodhue’s Nebraska State Capitol drawing, 
and denounced the two as “showing too much of 
the modern German influence.” In 1924, there was 
staged again in Portland a competition for the larg- 
est single commission that had been awarded up to 
that time in the state of Oregon, that of the new 
Masonic Temple. The prize-winning entry again 
was Sutton & Whitney’s, and for a period of three 
years this building occupied most of Fritsch’s time 
—the office detailing everything down to the light- 
ing fixtures, hardware, and furniture. As a result 
this building is recognized today as one of Port- 
land’s finest monumental structures. 

From this time until the depression, a large num- 
ber of important and beautiful buildings issued 
from this office, noteworthy among which were the 
Blumauer-Frank Drug Co. building, the Meier & 
Frank warehouse, the J. K. Gill building, the Meier 
& Frank Delivery Depot, the John A. Roebling 
building, the Multnomah County Hospital, the 
Shriners’ Hospital, the Emmanuel Hospital, the 
Weatherley (office) building, the Beth Israel Sun- 
day School, the Bates Motoramp Garage, the 
Neighbors of Woodcraft building (a large frater- 
nal structure), the Oak Grove powerhouse, several 


Rendering in pencil and water color by Fred Fritsch 


of a proposed Masonic Temple in Bellingham, W ash- 
ington. Drawn in 1924 for Sutton, Whitney & Dugan 











fine private residences, and finally the building 
which the firm still considers its supreme achieve- 
ment (an opinion in which we all concur), the 
beautiful little Fruit and Flower Mission. Thus in 
a ten-year period, this office turned out more than 
fifteen millions of dollars worth of buildings, with 
the help of never more than five draftsmen in ad- 
dition to Messrs. Whitney, Aandahl, and Fritsch. 

In September, 1928, Fred Fritsch was married 
to Margaret Goodin, whom he had met and taught 
in one of his University Extension classes, and who 
was also an architect. Early in 1929, ill-health, 
from which he first began to suffer in 1924, during 
the Masonic Temple competition, caused him to 
discontinue his work at Sutton & Whitney’s and to 
travel east in search of medical treatment. The 
years of 1929 and 1930 were spent in Philadelphia, 
where, while he was under medical care, Mr. and 
Mrs. Fritsch were associate architects on the Tri- 
Delt sorority house at the University of Pennsy]- 
vania. This was Fritsch’s last job for, although he 
did a few perspectives for various firms upon his 
return to Portland, he was too ill to work on any 
more designs. From 1931 until the time of his 
death in the fall of 1934, he lived very much alone 
with his wife, rarely venturing forth from his 
apartment. 

So much for the chronologicai history. Of the 
man, many tales are told, of a keen judgment in 
matters of scale and proportion, of an inexhaust- 
ible patience in the selection of materials and tex- 
tures, and a subtle understanding of colors, and 
finally of ironical thrusts, witticisms, and pungent 
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criticism. Naturally reserved, of a cynical and in- 
trospective character, he was not a morbid type 
until the period of his final illness. “Freddie” 
Fritsch loved life; he loved the color and charm 
and gaiety of life and women, and was not one to 
contemplate suicide until he had exhausted all 
hope for a better tomorrow. He was rather whim- 
sical and debonair, with dark laughing cyes, a 
queer way of looking at you with his head thrown 
back and a cigarette raised in his thin, white 
fingers. He was a sceptic, and did not fancy new 
enthusiasms or new heroes, nor make new friends 
very readily. He would rarely seek out another 
man, but because he was held in such esteem by 
his fellows, men drifted to him instead. He was 
diffident in conversation, but entertaining when on 
subjects that interested him, such as architecture, 
painting, history, and philosophy, and even during 
his last illness, groups of us, architects of his own 
age, would visit his apartment and spend after- 
noons and evenings in riotous and often ribald 
discussions of the modernists, the traditionalists, 
und the new movements in design. He was keenly 
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Rendering by Fred Fritsch of Sutton & Whitney’s Oak Grove Power Plant, done in 1923 










interested in the modern movement and was out- 
spoken in praise of the “finesse” of modern Swed- 
ish art. He was shy except with his most intimate 
friends, and there was something in his manner 
and make-up that reminded one of stories one has 
read or heard concerning that fine draftsman, 
Joseph Wells, of the early McKim, Mead & White 
days. 

Architecture was his whole life—he lived it, felt 
it and loved it, at or away from his work. The 
quest for financial success or for fame that moti- 
vates most Americans never touched him. He never 
sought glory, and shunned authority, but let any 
man so much as change the full size profile of one 
of his mouldings and he was implacable. He would 
often go to the office after the draftsmen had gone 
home and spend the whole night long revising pro- 
files and details. He was not, nor did he consider 
himself, a master of the “grand plan,” or the ele- 
gant broad “parti.” He never sketched in a broad, 
free manner, and was not a “picture maker.” His 
forte was detail and at this important phase of 
architectural design and building he had few 
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equals. He was not one to make brilliant sketches 
to turn over to subordinates to detail. The exte- 
riors of the buildings he designed might be 
stamped as Classic, English Renaissance, or Co- 
lonial, but little precedent for the mouldings and 
details could be found in Letarouilly, Belcher & 
McCartney or the Georgian Period. The facades 
might be pigeonholed according to periods, but 
the profiles of cornices, bandcourses, and archi- 
traves were very personal, delicate, and very much 
“Freddie” Fritsch’s. Though a “cerebral” type of 
designer, he spent a great deal of time and effort 
“emotionalizing” details. 

He was short of patience with building crafts- 
men who lacked understanding and feeling for 
their work and the building fraternity in Portland 
knew that he was the most difficult man in the pro- 
fession to please, and it was rare that the portals 
of Sutton & Whitney’s office were open again to a 
bungling mechanic or contractor once Fritsch was 
dissatisfied with a piece of work. On the other 
hand, when craftsmen understood what he wanted, 
they liked and were proud to work with him, as 
his office details were always clear and thorough. 
He represented a happy combination of an artist 
and a practical man as he had a clear understand- 
ing of engineering principles and respected them. 
He had a most inquisitive nature and wanted to 
know exactly how everything was put together and 
worked, and was considered an authority on meth- 
ods of waterproofing, flashing and millwork, a rare 
trait in a designer and renderer. Most of his ren- 
derings were done in pencil, silhouetted in some 
instances with dilute ink, and given faint color 
washes. His renderings were never deliberately 
“dramatic.” 

Work of other architects interested him tremen- 
dously and he would often read into new buildings 
ideas that never had occurred to their creators. He 








would study new structures issuing from other 
offices, and his comments on them were often 
sharp and destructive, much to other men’s dis- 
comfiture. He was, however, keenly critical of his 
own work and was never satisfied that he had ar- 
rived at the perfect solution. Years after a build- 
ing was finished he would often study it, and wish 
that he had done this or that detail differently. 
Just as he was influenced by Goodhue, Howe, Ma- 
comber, and Rosenberg, so he in his turn influ- 
enced the younger men in Oregon and there exists 
today a whole school of architects who not only de- 
sign and detail but also render like Fritsch, insofar 
as they are able. He was a member of the Oregon 
Chapter, A.L.A. 

Just as Bertram Goodhue was so fondly called 
“the idol of the drafting rooms,” so Fred Fritsch 
was, in his own small sphere, “the terror of the 
drafting rooms,” for his ridicule was merciless and 
sharp as a scalpel. He was at one and the same 
time the most considerate and the most ruthless 
of men. Would that there were more of this caustic 
criticism in American architectural life—it might 
tend to mitigate the flood of bad buildings that 
overwhelms us year after year. It is said that dur- 
ing the Renaissance, citizens of the Italian towns 
would knife each other on the streets over diver- 
gent views on new architectural creations. Such 
conduct is unbelievable in modern America be- 
cause no one cares a fig about a new building ex- 
cept its architect, its owner, its builder, and the 
tenants who suffer from its discomforts and ugli- 
ness. So do we, his colleagues, now mourn his pass- 
ing. His work and his personality were an inspira- 
tion and influence to us, young and old. Many of 
us consciously or unconsciously sought his appro- 
bation of our work, and the loss of “Freddie” 
Fritsch will be felt for a long time in the architec- 
tural profession in Oregon. 


Epitor’s NotE:—The foregoing article was signed by Mr. 
Morin and by four other Portland, Oregon, architects who 
knew and loved Fritsch, namely: Harold W. Doty, Herman 


Brookman, Wade Pipes, and Hollis Johnston. 
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Study for the “Pavillon du Cinema et de la Presse” by architects De Saint Maurice and Lemaire 
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A Group of Drawings for the International 


EXPOSITION OF ARTS AND TECHNIQUES OF MODERN LIFE 


Jacques Greber, Architect-in-Chief 
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“Le Pavillon de la Presse” as projected by E. L. Viret and G. Marmorat, Architects 
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the Gate of Honor at the Trocadero across the Pont D’Iena towards the Eiffel Tower 


A sketch showing a portion of the Museum of Modern Art at the 1937 Paris Exposition 
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ARCHITECTS OF 
EUROPE TODAY 


9—Eugene Beaudouin, France 


By GEORGE NELSON 


66 

Tue Beaux Arts,” once remarked Miés van der 
Rohe, with a certain amount of asperity, “is dead.” 
One does not take issue lightly with the Grand 
Mogul of modernism and Beaudouin may be an ex- 
ception proving the truth of Miés’ assertion; but 
as long as the school turns out men of this caliber, 
it might perhaps be safer to replace the “dead” with 
“dormant”—and to realize that there is probably 
more than one way of training men to produce 
good architecture. For Beaudouin possesses to a re- 
markable degree the qualities that go to make an 
outstanding modern architect; few of his contem- 
poraries show more promise, and none have done 
more significant work than this young Frenchman 
who has still some time to go before reaching his 
fortieth birthday. 

What makes a modern architect? Those readers 
who have been repeatedly irritated by the series of 
buildings which have illustrated this series might 
select a combination of knavery and imbecility as 
the most likely qualities. It is hard for the con- 
firmed traditionalist to admit that the men whose 
creations apparently violate every established idea 
of what constitutes beautiful building, are continu- 
ing in the great tradition of architecture. The ugli- 
ness of certain modern buildings, so often ad- 
vanced as an argument against the entire move- 
ment, differs only from the ugliness of the build- 
ings around us in that it is less familiar. A West- 
chester suburb is probably the most pretentiously 
hideous sight in the world; yet its inhabitants, 
blithely unconscious of the ghastly mixture of fake 
French, Italian, Spanish, and Early American 
houses that surround them, will squeal in right- 
eous indignation if a modern house be added to 
the potpourri. Architecture, to the vast majority, is 
still the elegant pastime of erudite amateurs, and 
work that is different is disturbing because it has 
no copybook ancestry. The revolution brought 
«bout by the machine, and its unmistakable effects 
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on every part of the social structure, may not be 
news; few recognize it, nevertheless, when they see 
it in steel and stone. Beaudouin is a modern archi- 
tect, but his buildings and his expressed ideas re- 
veal no qualities that could not be possessed by the 
true builder of any period. If his work seems odd 
to the style-minded, let it be remembered that he 
has been solving problems that were not in exist- 
ence fifty years ago and structurally his resources 
are of even more recent development. Three char- 
acteristics in particular mark Beaudouin as one of 
the leaders of his time: a keen historical sense, a 
brilliant grasp of the structural and esthetic possi- 
bilities of modern techniques, and a profound so- 
cial consciousness. 

He began respectably enough: a conventional 
education, the decision to become an architect, and 
entrance into the Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris. 
His work from the beginning was good, and after 
he moved up from the elementary classes his pro- 
jets began to stand out. He had tremendous vital- 
ity, a capacity to think to the point, and discrimi- 
nation—and his solutions, good or bad, were in- 
variably worked out with a freshness and finish 
that was almost unique. By the time he was in the 
first class it was practically a foregone conclusion 
that he would win the Prix de Rome. And he did, 
with a series of drawings that left no doubt in the 
minds of the jury. 

Rome made a tremendous impression on him. 
While still a student at the Ecole he had already 
become interested in town planning, and Paris in 
itself was an inspiring example. But Rome, first 
city of Latin Europe, had a story to tell that no 
architect could ever forget. Buildings of every pe- 
riod remain as evidence of thousands of genera- 
tions of building; layer upon layer, city on city, 
with each style “modern” in its time, it presents a 
cross section of living architecture unequalled by 
any city in the world. Rome is no place to breed 
rebels: the picture of a splendid architectural con- 
tinuity is too vivid. Beaudouin, knowing his styles 
perfectly, now builds with prefabricated sections— 
but not as a gesture of futile revolt. The effect 
Rome had on him can be seen in his choice of a 
study of the Vatican City for his first year’s envoi. 
What interested him, as he stated, was “the de- 
velopment of an independent urban organism 
through the ages, particularly worthy of study be- 
cause of its link with ancient history and its spirit- 
ual influence on our own time.” From this time on, 
he left no doubt as to his interests in the larger 
aspects of architecture. 

Beaudouin has a number of traits not common to 
his race: among them is a passion for traveling. 
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An example of the type of sketch Beaudouin makes on his travels. The plan is paced off and drawn as 

















he walks; the result is a brilliant bit of indication which gives the essentials of the scheme with accuracy 


The customary itinerary of a student in the French 
Academy includes Italy, occasionally 
Egypt and North Africa, but not much more, and 
the popular procedure is to spend most of the year 
in the pleasant villa on the Pincian and then run 
up to Paris for a change. Beaudouin would have 
none of this—he wanted to go places. One of his 
little jaunts, taken during his last year at the 
Academy, involved nothing less than a motor trip 
to Persia, where, with his infallible instinct for 
finding town plans on the grand scale, he made a 
bee-line for Ispahan. On this trip he had the com- 
pany of his wife and Paul Herbé, a friend who had 
been working in Paris. It is rather typical of Beau- 
douin’s personal charm and the admiration he 
aroused in those who knew him, that Herbé would 
throw up a perfectly good job and travel hundreds 
of miles over deserts and mountains just for the 
pleasure of helping Beaudouin measure a forgotten 
city in an inhospitable country. The trip, accord- 
ing to Herbé, was something to remember with 
mixed feelings. At Ispahan they remained for two 
months, measuring mosques, bazaars, palaces, end- 
ing up with a plan of almost the entire city. Per- 
sian art reached a high point during the 17th cen- 
tury, and Ispahan is its finest architectural expres- 
sion. In fact it is one of the great architectural 
creations of the world; Beaudouin, knowing this, 
did not care how far he had to go to see it. When 
traveling it was the custom to stop at every town 
that looked interesting, so that he might sketch— 
not pretty pictures of facades, but plans. Beau- 
douin’s ability to grasp the essentials of a town 
plan after a seemingly casual stroll is one of his 
most extraordinary accomplishments: from this 
practice he learned more about scale and the rela- 
tion between buildings and open areas than any 
number of books could have taught him. Later, in 
‘ housing project outside of Paris, he was to show 
the result of his town planning studies in a most 
tinexpected fashion. 
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A man who has won the Grand Prix in architec- 
ture has little to worry about in France; an honor- 
ary government post is usually given him after his 
return, carrying with it a modest stipend. To Beau- 
douin, who was already moderately well off, the 
post meant not security, but a chance to get im- 
portant work. And he got it. One of his first jobs 
was a housing project at Bagneux, containing 1000 
apartments. With his partner, Marcel Lods, he 
worked out a simple arrangement of four- and five- 
story walk-ups, leaving ample space for recrea- 
tional areas. While the arrangement was not un- 
conventional, the construction was. The factory, 
insisted Beaudouin—not the field—was the place 
to do the building, and every possible means was 
employed to arrive at this ideal of prefabrication. 
A light frame of standard steel members, not suffi- 
ciently strong to carry the entire load, was erected. 
Then walls and floors of precast concrete units were 
attached, joining with the frame to form a rigid, 
economical structure. On the strength of this per- 
formance he later obtained a much larger commis- 
sion at Drancy, where he and Lods produced the 
most talked-of series of dwellings in Europe. 

Beaudouin, it might be noted, has a flair for get- 
ting himself talked about. His brilliant and lucid 
study of Ispahan attracted much favorable atten- 
tion in Paris; so did Bagneux, for different reasons. 
The tower tenements in Drancy were the first things 
of their kind in the world, and aroused a storm of 
controversy in government as well as architectural 
circles. At Suresnes he added another “first” to his 
erowing collection, this time the first open-air 
school in France, and he did a magnificent job on 
it in the bargain. His recent project for a mam- 
moth exposition building of steel and glass re- 
ceived no award from the jury; it caused more 
excitement, however, than all the other submitted 
designs put together. Beaudouin does not go out 
after this publicity: solutions are what interest 
him: his keen intelligence and a fresh outlook 
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have produced some startling solutions, but these 
are always a result, never a deliberate attempt to 
attract attention. Personally the man is completely 
unassuming, entirely absorbed in what he hap- 
pens to be doing. He has certain peculiarities, to 
be sure; he likes exercise, is interested in sanita- 
tion, wears no hat, approves of America, and lives 
all year round on a houseboat on the Seine. But 
in Paris, where personal idiosyncrasies are gener- 
ally accepted without comment, no measure of 
Beaudouin’s reputation can be laid to his habits. 
The open-air school in Suresnes is a particularly 
interesting piece of work; it fascinated Beaudouin, 
who has strong convictions on the subject of archi- 
tecture as an instrument for social betterment. The 
school was built for children who were physically 
under par, but not actually sick, and occupies a 
wooded slope facing the south and a view of Paris. 
Beaudouin put his large building on the northern 
boundary to break the wind, creating in effect a 
glorified sun-trap. The large building is entirely 
glass on the south side, and sliding windows allow 
the classrooms to be opened to the air. A separate 
octagonal building houses the kindergarten; here 
the eight windows drop into pockets, leaving only 
posts and a roof. From each end of the large build- 
ing runs a covered passage, off which are class- 
rooms. These also present a blank wall to the 
north, opening on the remaining three sides. Above 
the classrooms are terraces where the children can 
rest and take sunbaths. After the preliminary 
studies Beaudouin laid out the proposed group on 
the site. in order to spare as many trees as pos- 
sible; so loose was his plan that only about a dozen 
out of several hundred had to be cut down. Among 
the trees he set a series of clearings; these, in good 
weather. are used as classrooms, and he even went 
so far as to design the furniture so that the chil- 
dren could carry it without difficulty. 
Architecturally the school is most satisfactory; 
it has a grace and lightness entirely in accord with 
the means employed to produce it, and its chief 
charm lies in the fact that it looks exactly like 
what it is. Technically the building is a marvel of 
ingenuity: difficult problems of heating, construc- 
tion, and the design of equipment such as the spe- 
cial doors and windows were all worked out with 
patience, intelligence, and a complete disregard of 
cost to the architect. He even eliminated all stairs, 
substituting gently sloping ramps to remove an- 
other possible source of danger to the children. 
He has since had schools to do—and small wonder! 
Drancy was another departure, this time of a 
different nature. A factory suburb of Paris, Drancy 
grew at a great rate of speed—from 6,000 in 1918 
to 42,000 at the present time. Its growth was un- 
controlled, and as a result the town now can boast 
some of the choicest slums in Europe. The prob- 
lem that faced Beaudouin was the usual one of re- 
distributing the population of a congested town, 
bui it had a special twist: only 27 acres were avail- 
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able for the accommodation of 12,000 families. 
Had the usual two-story dwellings been erected it 
would have meant the creation of another slum 
area; had a uniform limit of five stories been set, 
recreational space would still have been inade- 
quate and the appearance of the group far from 
inspiring. Beaudouin reviewed all of these unsatis- 
factory possibilities, and then, taking the bull by 
the horns as usual, he pushed five of his units up 
to fifteen stories, redistributing the rest in the 
usual low buildings. Criticism was later made of 
this separation of the high dwellings into five units. 
but Beaudouin knew, from a careful study of pre- 
liminary models, that this was the only way to 
assure sunlight for the group. The same system 
of light steel and precast concrete units was used 
here that had been employed at Bagneux, result- 
ing here in a saving of 20 per cent over conven- 
tional structural methods, and this saving was put 
into equipment and interior finish. Rents range 
from $65 to $165 a year—not bad for skyscraper 
apartments! With one of the finest housing devel- 
opments in Europe in their midst, the slum- 
dwellers of Drancy are not happy, however. The 
towers are too high, too clean, too much like New 
York. Whether they will learn to like them or not 
remains to be seen. In the meantime, Walter Gro- 
pius has given the project his most enthusiastic 
commendation, architects from all over have come 
to see it, and Beaudouin and his associates find 
themselves experts on housing as well as schools. 

Other work came to the office, although not on 
such a grand scale, and they did a number of large 
competitions as well. Among these was a compe- 
tition for a large hospital group at Lille, which he 
won. Beaudouin’s summary of the problem and his 
solution is a masterly piece of straight thinking, 
and it was typical of him that he continually em- 
phasized the importance of hospitals as social func- 
tions. A hospital is a monument, a machine with 
a definite psychological effect on its inmates— 
these things Beaudouin took as granted and solved 
the problems they presented. But the important 
thing is that it is a necessary part of the social or- 
ganism; for a prosperous young Frenchman, Beau- 
douin gets very close to the communist ideal at 
times. Few architects have a stronger sense of 
architecture as a living part of society; it is not 
accident that his work has a corresponding vitality. 
incidentally, it was quite characteristic of the way 
his office works that they spent so much studying 
the problem as to use up all the prize money. 

All of Beaudouin’s competitions and executed 
works are of absorbing interest. But in none of 
them did he make so magnificent a gesture as his 
project for an exposition hall in Paris. The pro- 
gram was given out by a group similar to the Steel 
Institute in America, and required that a hall, rec- 
tangular in shape and with a flat ceiling, be de- 
signed to cover a 30-acre plot without any interme- 
diate support. This was a sort of thing Beaudouin 









Model of the Cité de la Muette at Drancy, one of the largest housing developments in France. Many 


similar models were constructed to study shadows and the relation of buildings to recreational areas 








The plan of the group as built, with its great open areas and well-lighted buildings, is the best justifica- 





tion of Beaudouin’s unprecedented use of towers for low cost housing. See perspective on front cover 
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Functional architecture in one of its finest expressions, the open air school at Suresnes derives its unde- 


niable architectural quality from harmonious use of simple materials and effectively repeated elements 


The purpose of the group, as shown in model form, needs no description. Open to sun and air, pro- 


tected from north winds, the school suits its pur pose with maximum efficiency and minimum complication 
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loves, and he threw himself completely into it. All 
possible variations were studied, all means of 
spanning the huge space were investigated, and 
when he got through he wasn’t satisfied with any 
of them. A steel truss 800 or 1000 feet in length 
had to be colossal, and most of its tremendous 
weight was effective near the center of the span 
rather than at the supports, a situation demanding 
a most wasteful use of the material. Beaudouin’s 
studies finally led him to the conclusion that the 
most logical thing to do would be to use the steel 
in tension, and he finally arrived at a fantastic re- 
sult—a ring 1200 feet in diameter, with cables 
stretching to another small ring in the center. He 
knew that the design would be thrown out of the 
competition, because the program required a rec- 
tangular hall, but by this time he was more inter- 
ested in the problem than in winning the compe- 
tition, so he went ahead, had a model constructed, 
figured the steel and all details of construction and 
equipment with engineers, and worked out the 
surrounding area to take care of existing roads and 
to provide for the influx of traffic such an edifice 
would attract. The design was thrown H. C., as he 
had expected, but it caused a sensation. The jury 
of award had no choice in the matter, of course, 
but Beaudouin and his associates were quite unani- 
mously applauded for having so deliberately de- 
parted from the too inflexible program. 

At present he is busy with the coming World’s 
Fair, as are many other architects. His sketches 
for a treatment of the waterfront, one of which is 





illustrated on the frontispiece, are lovely, sensitive 
drawings, recalling forcibly the rich vein of fan- 
tasy that is part of Beaudouin’s make-up, a part 
which has found little direct expression in the 
severely utilitarian buildings which have made up 
the bulk of his practice. What will come after the 
Fair remains to be seen. Probably more houses and 
more schools—but it is not likely that he will 
settle down and become a specialist. In the mean- 
time, he admits, life is very pleasant. His office has 
become imbued with his own ideals, and in it he is 
just one of a group at work. Lods, while somewhat 
overshadowed by his partner’s brilliance, is no 
silent member of the firm; Bocquillon works out 
models of everything as studies progress; Henrot. 
another draftsman, photographs them in his spare 
time. and Paul Herbé, of the famous trip to Ispa- 
han, does much of the designing with Beaudouin. 
When work is rushed Beaudouin wears himself to a 
frazzle, and when it is over goes away on a long 
trip, usually managing to collect more ideas, more 
sketches of town plans, and more photographs of 
exciting buildings. One of his trips took him to 
America a short time ago. His comments, when he 
came back, covered everything from mass produc- 
tion to New England cemeteries, and were pene- 
trating and objective—and singularly fair. Beau- 
douin accepts good where he finds it; his only aim 
is to produce fine architecture, and success has not 
diminished his fresh outlook. He is the youngest 
of the architects who have appeared in this series; 
there is no indication that he will ever grow old. 





A plan sketch for a proposed lighting arrangement of the Paris 1937 Exposition. A perspective of the 


scheme forms the frontispiece of this article. Rough, but brilliantly indicated, the sketches amply dem- 


onstrate Beaudouin’s ability to present his ideas with a minimum of effort 
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Sketches for two proposed mural treatments by James Owen Mahoney, recently returned Fellow in 
Yainting of the American Academy in Rome. The central paintings are shown at larger size on the two 
following pages. The paintings were exhibited recently at the Grand Central Galleries in New York 
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“The Judgment of Paris” as composed by James 


Owen Mahoney, Fellow in Painting of the Amer- 
ican Academy in Rome from 1932 to 1935. De- 
signed to be placed in a dining room in accordance 
with the sketch shown on page 137. The large face 


of Héléne is surpainted in gold over the figures 
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Two more sketches for proposed mural treatments 
by James Owen Mahoney. The subject of the upper 
decoration is Bellerophon while that below is, of 
course, the Rape of Europa. The Theatre Lounge 
is designed to have tobacco brown walls, columns 


ef coral, oiled cedar doors and crimson velvet seats 
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J 
REGISTRATION? 


By HUBERT G. RIPLEY 


Hov EVER desirable a Registration Law for 
Architects may be, it seems grotesque to those who 
regard Architecture as a Fine Art. This may be due 
to a misunderstanding of the purpose of such laws, 
which feeling is fostered by the imperfections and 
confusion resulting from the conflicting provisions 
in the thirty or forty existing statutes in as many 
states. When Registration for Architects was first 
proposed, the A.1L.A. decided to issue a model form, 
which it was hoped all states would adopt without 
material change. This the states did not do, and 
the result was a series of compromises that have 
perforce been accepted by the sponsors of the bill 
in lieu of something better, trusting that future 
amendments would bring sunshine to all. At the 
present time, architects in more than three-quar- 
ters of the states of the Union are compelled by 
statute to become Registrants, and oftimes to sub- 
mit to unnecessary annoyance and hardships in 
order to retain the use of their title. However, 
both the A.I.A. and the R.I.B.A. have arrived at 
the conclusion that, although architecture may be 
a Fine Art, it is desirable to confine its practice to 
those who understand and follow the high stand- 
ards established by these two bodies. There is a 
fundamental difference in such laws now in effect 
in Great Britain and the United States. Let us ex- 
amine, for the moment, the British method. 

A Registration Act was passed by both houses 
of the British Parliament and went into force on 
January Ist, 1932. The beginning of the movement 
‘for the voluntary registration of Architects in Great 
Britain dates from 1791, over 140 years ago, when 
the Architects’ Club was founded by a number of 
distinguished architects including Sir William 
Chambers, Robert Adam, John Soane, and S. P. 
Cookerell. The principle of the formation of a 
Register of Architects by and under control of the 
R.I.B.A., therefore, had been acknowledged and 
accepted in Great Britain for more than one hun- 
dred years; but it was not until 1884 that the first 
attempt to secure Statutory Registration was made, 
and not until the 11th of February, 1927, was the 
bill, which has been modified into the present law, 
introduced into the House of Commons. 

At the time the promoters of the bill were asked 
to agree that the word “registered” as a prefix to 
architect be added. The effect of the amendment 
relating to the title “Registered Architect” was to 
restrict the title “Registered Architect” to persons 
on the Register and to leave it open to anyone to 
continue to use the title “Architect,” thereby ren- 
dering the measure permissive, and altering the 
bill from compulsory to voluntary registration. 

The notes on the British Law are extracts from 
a book written by Mr. Charles MacArthur Butler, 
the first registrar to the Architects’ Registration 
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Council of the United Kingdom, and may be found 
in “The Growth and Work of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects,” first published on the occa- 
sion of the Centenary Celebration in 1934. Mr. 
Butler observes further that amending the bill 
from compulsory to permissive in effect does not 
destroy the principle which it was the object of 
the promoters to establish in Parliament. A sum- 
mary of the bill, which is too long to be quoted in 
full, includes the further statement that the Archi- 
tects’ Registration Council of the United Kingdom 
will set up and maintain a register of architects, 
entry to which will be regulated by an admission 
committee composed of registered persons and 
representatives of the engineering, surveying, and 
building institutions. The qualifications for admis- 
sion without examination, provided a_ person 
makes application within two years after passing 
of an act, are much the same as set forth in the 
A.I.A. model registration law. However. architect 
members of the Royal Academy, the Scottish 
Academy of Art, and anyone who has gained a 
degree or diploma recognized by the Council as 
qualifying for registration can apply to be ad- 
mitted to the register at any time. Other appli- 
cants are required to submit to a test of qualifica- 
tions which may include the passing of examina- 
tions held by the Board of Architectural Educa- 
tion or a committee recognized by the Council. 

Registered persons are entitled to use the desig- 
nation “Registered Architect” and there are penal- 
ties for improper use thereof and obtaining regis- 
tration by false representation. The Council has 
power to make regulations prescribing the admis- 
sion, examination fees, and generally for adminis- 
tering the act, and the Council must put aside at 
least 50% out of the total of the amount of fees 
received for the purpose of providing scholarships 
and maintenance grants to assist students. 

The Constitution of the Council is composed of 
representatives of all the architectural bodies in 
the United Kingdom in proportion to their numer- 
ical strength, with the addition of one representa- 
tive appointed by each of the government depart- 
ments interested, and the leading bodies represent- 
ing engineering, surveying, and building have a 
right to appoint one representative each if they 
desire to do so. The second schedule of the bill 
deals with the constitution of the Education 
Board which includes representatives of the uni- 
versities and schools of architecture in Great 
Britain, certain teaching bodies, the Royal Acad- 
emy, and the Royal Society of Arts, and registered 
persons appointed by the Council. The Admission 
Committee is composed of registered persons ap- 
pointed by the Council, and representatives of the 
chief engineering and surveying institutions and 
the building industry. The nature of the Act is per- 
missive, and no one need ask registration unless 
they desire to do so as the title “Registered Archi- 
tect” is restricted to registered persons, but its use 









by them is not compulsory. Mr. Butler further 
points out that the setting un of a statutory regis- 
ter of architects and of a statutory examination for 
admission, should give a greater impetus to archi- 
tectural education, and in due course there will 
be no person on the register who has not had 
at least a minimum of training in his profession 
which will entitle him to hold himself out as com- 
petent to advise those members of the public re- 
quiring the services of an architect. This will be 
all to the good of the public and of architecture. 
The statutory examinations for admission to the 
register will also have the useful effect of indicat- 
ing to would-be architects, their parents or guard- 
ians, and to the directors of education generally, 
the minimum qualifications which are expected of 
those who desire to enter the profession by this 
means, and it will serve as a useful deterrent to 
persons who might otherwise waste considerable 
time and money in preparing to practice a profes- 
sion for which they have very little or anv apti- 
tude. The passage of the act makes no difference 
to persons who are at the time practicing as archi- 
tects, nor does it interfere with activities of per- 
sons in discharge of any duties or calline which 
they were legally entitled to carrv out or to prac- 
tice before the act was passed. Those who are al- 
ready chartered architects, or who may become so, 
will not be compelled to register, but they will 
presumably desire to do so in order to secure the 
legal status and protection which the statutory reg- 
ister will provide without necessarily assuming the 
title “Registered Architect.” 

One of the criticisms of the Registration Act in 
Great Britain while the bill was in Parliament was 
to the effect that the object of the R.I.B.A. in pro- 
moting the act was of a selfish character, having 
for its aim nothine more than aggrandizement of 
the Institute. Mr. Barnes, who wrote the chapter 
on registration in the above-auoted book. says; 
“The R.I.B.A. needs no Registration Bill either to 
consolidate or to aggrandize its position. This posi- 
tion is unique among all the professional organiza- 
tions of the world. In no profession is there any 
single bodv which has achieved so commanding a 
position.” The whole empire is covered with a net- 
work of architectural organizations which are 
founded by the R.I.B.A. so that you may not go 
into any part of the British Empire where vou will 
not find already in heine or coming into being an 
organization of architects who. while directing 
their attention to their own affairs in their own 
localitv, are vet linked not only by sentiments of 
interest, but more formal ties to the R.I.B.A. 

This achievement has been carried out apart 
from registration, and the position of the Institute 
depends on no provisions in a registration bill. It 
has an attractive force which has brought within 
its ranks, and which will continue to bring within 
these ranks, architects of repute and distinction. 
As previously noted, imperfections exist in all 











the laws for the registration of architects in the 
United States, and all are constantly being 
amended. They are not reciprocal so that in many 
cases architects whose practice extends through- 
out several states are compelled to become regis- 
trants in each, or else associate with some regis- 
tered person. This is an annoyance and a hardship 
which might easily have been avoided by follow- 
ing the British example in making all registration 
laws permissive. A fundamental mistake in the 
A.LA. model registration law is its compulsory 
provision. Whether it is constitutional or not to 
deprive a person of the right to the title, “Archi- 
tect,” a prerogative enjoyed for centuries, is beside 
the point. Our registration laws, if | am not mis- 
taken, are all compulsory, hence unsound in prin- 
ciple and consequently unstable. It is fallacious to 
argue that registration laws are for the protection 
of the public, because they do not protect the pub- 
lic against badly designed architecture. Safety in 
construction and planning are proper subjects for 
compulsory legislation and that legislation already 
exists in most states and communities. Where it 
does not exist, or is not properly enforced, the 


- A.L.A. and its chapters might better exert their in- 


fluence to correct the situation. Furthermore archi- 
tects’ registration laws should really be national in 
character,* sponsored and administered by the 
American Institute of Architects, and the excellent 
R.I.B.A. law might be advantageously studied in 
framing those for this country. Due to the involved 
character and unsound principles in many, if not 
all, of our registration laws, it has been found 
somewhat of a task to get them through the vari- 
ous state legislatures. It would be still harder to 
repeal them, and probably too late to do much 
about the thirty or forty statutes now in existence. 
but it is not too late to do something about the 
proposed laws for the remaining states where none 
exist. It is ignoble for a great profession to accept 
unsound, faulty, or imperfect registration as an 
“entering wedge,” on the theory that a bad statute 
is better than none at all. It is comparable to ac- 
cepting the bastard Colonial or the rotten Roman- 
esque of the 80’s and 90’s as something better than 
the dignified old buildings of the 60’s and 70's, 
whereas with all their failings and uglinesses, the 
old Mansard roofed villas and cast iron facades 
were, and still are, well mannered and sound. 
Apparently the British registration law is a 
honey, for they've studied the subject and con- 
sidered it thoughtfully, off and on, for 140 years, so 
evidently there’s no great hurry about it. There is 
no reason in the world why we can’t have at least 
equally good registration laws in the United States. 
Just because we started off on the wrong foot 
twenty years or so ago, it does not necessarily fol- 
low that we must remain sesquipedalian always. 


“This could be readily accomplished by amending all ex- 
isting registration laws (and framing those for the remain- 


ing states) so as to make them all permissive. 
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ANEW GUPTILL’S CORNER COMPE 
TITION LOOMS OVER THE HORIZON 


Yes, you pushers of pen, pencil and 
brush, it won't be long, according to 
present plans, before we offer Guptill’s 
Corner Sketch Competition No. 3. You 
have asked for it and shall have it. 

While the matter is before us, I 
should perhaps report that too few bal- 
lots came in response to my request for 
a popular vote on the previous contest 
to be worth tabulation. I heartily thank 
you who voted, however. And to show 
the trend of the thing—especially how 
opinions in such matters vary—I have 
just picked up a half dozen of the bal- 
lots at random; here they are, along 
with a few of the comments which ac- 
companied them. To prevent embarrass- 
ment I have omitted senders’ names. 

Ballot 1 (from B. C. H.); places the 
first seven winners in this order. 

(See December issue for comparison.) 
Genn, Smith, Twiddy, Jensen, Rankin, 
Sproat, Ochs. 

Ballot 2 (from “a _ non-contestant”) ; 
Genn, Jensen, Smith, Rankin, Williams, 
Spiess, Twiddy. 

Ballot 3 (from R. A. E.); Spiess, Jen- 
sen, Ochs, Sproat, Smith, Twiddy, Hillier. 

Ballot 4 (from H. M. S.); Jensen, 
Spiess, Twiddy, Hillier, Genn, Smith, 
Kral. 

Ballot 5 (from H. T. W.); Jensen, 
Smith, Spiess, Gaiser, Ochs, Genn, Au- 
licino. 

Ballot 6 (from E. W. G.); 
Gaiser first and Smith second. 

I feel that had more readers voted 
they would have confirmed, on the 


places 


whole, the judgment of the jury, though 
the comparatively few votes submitted 
may have run a shade stronger for Jen- 
sen, Smith or Genn for first prize. We 
must remember, however, that those con- 
curring fully did not trouble to vote. 
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The architect should know his trees. 
They form a prominent part of the set- 
ting of much of his architecture, and as 
such he frequently has to draw them. 
Usually he is poor at this. How about 
you? Now, while the deciduous types 
are still free from foliage, why not get 
busy learning something of their skel- 
etons? Sketch trees as you see them, leaf- 
less. Then in a couple months, when the 
foliage is full, sketch them again. Such 
comparison is ideal. 

Last month I had quite a bit to say 
about how the interior renderer adjusts 
his values of light and dark so as to 
give emphasis to those parts of a render- 
ing which he considers most important. 
Sheet 6 continues the same thought. 

If he is making a rendering of a room 
which is too low from floor to ceiling to 
suit, he can gain an effect of increased 
height by the means expressed at 1, 
toning down the areas at left and right 
with sharp grades. Sketch 2, contrarily, 
shows the width of the room emphasized, 
this being the same room as before but 
with floor and ceiling toned with sud- 
den grades. Crude and extreme as these 
sketches are, the method which they il- 
lustrate has no end of applications 
wherever there is desire to increase or 
decrease the apparent height or width 
of a room. 

I remember that once years ago, when 
it was my practice to wander from office 
to office as designer and renderer, I was 
called into an office to render a Gothic 
interior with heavy carved trusses. One 
rendering had already been attempted, 
but in it the room from the trusses down 
looked squat or compressed. We over- 
came this by the use of reflections on 
the floor, something as in little Sketch 4 
here. 

The renderer often finds it 
while to have a good working knowledge 
of reflections. They can be of real help 
under many conditions. He should un- 
derstand, at least, the reflections com- 
mon to such horizontal surfaces as floors. 
table tops, ete. He should not confine 
himself to interiors; I have known of 
many cases where, in rendering squatty 
exteriors, the artist has improved his ef- 
fects by the use of reflections in the 
street, thus subtly overcoming the inade- 
quate height of his subjects. 

As to reflection shapes, one can think 
of his own reflected appearance in the 
mirror. He sees himself in reverse posi- 
tion, but otherwise unchanged. If we 
have a street, floor, or table top which is 
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REFLECTIONS ARE OFTEN DISTORTED 





flat and glassy (the street must be wet), 
it will image objects much as a mirror 
in the same position might do. A pail 
resting on a smooth, shiny floor (A, 
Sketch 3), for example, would have a 
reflection like the pail itself, inverted. 
This reflection could be laid out in in- 
strumental perspective just as a likeness 
of the pail would be. If the pail were 
raised above the reflecting surface, the 
reflection would drop an equal distance 
below it (B). Not only would these re- 
flections be like the objects themselves 
(inverted) in form, but they would take 
on their colors and values, just as your 
image in the mirror shows your color- 
ing. These hues and values would be 
modified somewhat, however, by the 
tone of the reflecting surfaces, being 
dulled and made less definite. Reflected 
shapes would be modified, too, due to 
the fact that reflecting surfaces are sel- 
dom truly flat and smooth. Irregular re- 
flecting surfaces develop distorted re- 
flections. Sketch C shows this. 
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Fortunately the renderer doesn’t have 
to picture all reflections just as they 
actually exist. If he were to show them 
with shapes as complex as they often 
appear and with hues and values as 
strong, they would attract too much at- 
tention. Usually they are simplified and 
conventionalized. As to form, it is quite 
common on horizontal surfaces to in- 
terpret reflections almost wholly by 
means of vertical suggestions. See D, 
which does not show the full curve that 
a true reflection of the cabriole leg would 
develop. Often absolutely straight lines 
are carried down from chair and table 
legs, ete. At 4 emphasis is again mainly 
on the vertical, though the “X” of the 
table is shown reflected in its own form. 

Observe in this sketch at 4 an illus- 
tration of several points. First, as already 
seen, the room looks higher because of 
the vertical reflections. Again, the fact 
that the intersection between the floor 
and sidewall is largely lost adds to this 
illusion of height. And, finally, in severe 
rooms a bit of reflection can lessen the 
severity, the patterns formed by means 
of reflection taking the place of other 
patterns such as are often present. 

This matter of reflection is so impor- 
tant to the renderer at times that in my 
new book on color I have offered several 
sheets of illustrations. These deal with 
reflections not only on horizontal sur- 
faces, but also on those which are verti- 
cal or tipped. Reflections of reflections 
are likewise considered, so that I think 
I have covered the subject there rather 
fully. Incidentally the sale of the book 
is proceeding with gratifying steadiness 
and reports from purchasers indicate that 
they are finding it helpful. 
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General Details of Lone Star Concrete House by Weiss, Dreyfous & Seiferth, Architects. Note that plaster 
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walls and concrete stairs with cast stone treads carry out the idea of fire safety with full consistency 
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Main Entrance Details of Lone Star Concrete House by Weiss, Dreyfous & Seiferth, Architects. 
The material has been used simply and in accordance with its nature to gain a modern feeling 
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Drawings like this were made for all elevations to show the disposition of the patented metal forms 
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used in constructing the Lone Star Concrete House, Weiss, Dreyfous & Seiferth, Architects, New Orleans 
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Sections showing the manner of placing the metal forms used in con- 
structing the Lone Star Concrete House. Weiss. Dreyfous & Seiferth, 
irchitects. The form system had much to do with the low costs 
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* desk and book case are of Australian walnut and Macassar ebony. A razor blade was useful in simulating 
gains of these woods. Scraping with the corner of the blade produced many of the vertical grain markings. 
‘cross fibres were produced by gentle scraping with the whole length of the blade resting on the paper. 


clay coating in Cameo paper permits of considerable scraping and offers possibilities for a great variety 
‘tects. The razor blade can be used in a similar manner on tracing paper, but in that case the surface 
te paper itself is not scraped as in Cameo, the graphite is merely removed by the blade. 


Nt of the foundation tones were brushed in quite quickly with the flat of a 5B lead. This is evident on the 
Tunder the chair where the teclinique remains sketchy. Pencil Sales Dept. 167-J, JOSEPH DIXON 
UCIBLE COMPANY, Jersey City, N. J. 











SERVICE 
DEPARTMENTS 


THE MART. In this department we will print, free of 
charge, notices from readers (dealers excepted) having 
for sale or desiring to purchase books, drawing instru- 
ments, and other property pertaining directly to the pro- 
fession or business in which most of us are engaged. Such 
notices will be inserted in one issue only, but there is no 
limit to the number of different notices pertaining to dif- 
ferent things which any subscriber may insert. 


PERSONAL NOTICES. Announcements concerning the 
opening of new offices for the practice of architecture, 
changes in architectural firms, changes of address and 
items of personal interest will be printed free of charge. 


FREE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE. In this department we 
shall continue to print, free of charge, notices from archi- 
tects or others requiring designers, draftsmen, specifica- 
tion writers, or superintendents, as well as from those 
seeking similar positions. 

SPECIAL NOTICE TO ARCHITECTS LOCATED OUT. 
SIDE OF THE UNITED STATES: Should you be inter- 
ested in any building material or equipment manufactured 
in America, we will gladly procure and send, without 
charge, any information you may desire. 


Notices submitted for publication in these Service Depart- 
ments must reach us before the fifth of each month if they 
are to be inserted in the next issue. Address all communi- 
cations to 330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


THE MART 


Purl Anderson, High School, Greenwich, Conn., would like 
to purchase etchings or fine prints for classroom decora- 
tion, also any British or American yearbooks on etchings, 
or books on sculpture. 


Frank D. Pechmann, 114-46 173rd Street, St. Albans, L. L., 
New York, would like to obtain a second-hand copy of 
Architectural Graphic Standards by Sleeper and Ramsay. 


G. Douglas Morse, 542 High Street, West Medford, Mass., 
has the following for sale: Five Orders of Architecture, 
Pierre Esquie, in good condition, price about $4.00; an 
Altineda set of drawing instruments, and other drawing 
material, such as Alba tracing paper, etc. 


Edward D. Koso, 1735 De Sales Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C., would like to obtain two used copies of Guptill’s 
Sketching and Rendering in Pencil. 


Ambrose C. Cramer, 820 Tower Court, Chicago, IIl., would 
like to obtain the following issues of the White Pine 
Series: Vol. 2, Nos. 1 and 3; Vol. 4, Nos. 1 and 4; Vol. 19, 
No. 2. 


Leslie H. Gardner, Fairport, New York, has the following 
books for sale, all in new condition: Drafting Room Prac- 
tice, Clute; Practical Requirements of Modern Buildings, 
Clute; Little Known Towns of Spain, a book of unusual 
water color reproductions by Vernon Howe Bailey; 
Architectural Details of Southern Spain, published by 
Helburn; also a “Quiksum” adding machine for adding 
whole numbers and fractions. Prices reasonable. Will 
trade any one of the books for copy of Sleeper and Ram- 
say’s Architectural Graphic Standards or Knobloch’s Good 
Practice in Construction, Vols. 1 and 2. 


Charles F. Risavy, 29 Cooper Avenue, Dumont, N. J., has a 
complete outfit of a Universal drafting machine which he 
would like to sell or exchange for a portable typewriter. 








Fred V. Annis, Woodbridge Avenue, Chillicothe, Ohio, 
would like to obtain the following copies of PENcIL 
Points: December, 1932; April and November, 1933; 
January and October, 1934. 

Herbert C. Anset, 300 Iowa Savings Bank Building, Burling- 
ton, Iowa, would like to purchase a copy of Louis C. 
Rosenberg’s English Cottages and Farmhouses, complete 
and in good condition. 


S. W. Dodd, P. O. Box, Barberton, Ohio, has the following 
copies of the Architectural Record for sale: August, 1917, 
through September, 1922, complete, Price $15 F.O.B. 


PERSONALS 
M. LOUIS KROMAN and ISADORE H. BRAUN, Archi- 


tects, have become associated and will continue their 
practice of architecture under the name of Kroman & 
Braun at 180 No. Michigan Avenue, Suite 1610, Chicago, 
Ill. 

LOUIS SKIDMORE and NATHANIEL A. OWINGS, Archi- 
tects, have formed a partnership under the firm name of 
Skidmore & Owings, with offices at 104 South Michigan 
Avenue, the Monroe Building, Chicago, Ill. 


JAMES B. HAWKINS, Architect, has moved from 1928 Ekin 
Avenue to 405 Elsby Building, New Albany, Indiana. 


MANUFACTURERS’ DATA WANTED 


R. L. IGNELZI, Architect, Bloom Township High School, 
Chicago Heights, Ill. (for A.I.A. file). 


FRANK D. PECHMANN, Architect, 114-46 173rd Street, St. 
Albans, L. I., New York (Data on building construction 
and mechanical equipment). 


W. LOCKWOOD MARTLING, JR., Architect, 401 Wiscon- 
sin Avenue, Oak Park, III. 


ALBERT HASKINS, Architect, 500 Whitaker Mill Road, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

E. AUSTIN BEIHL, Architect, 1509 20th Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

WALTER H. ROTHE, Architect, 210 Fruit Exchange Build- 
ing, Yakima, Washington. 

LOUIS PARANT, Architect, 934 Ste. Catherine Est, Mon- 


treal, Canada (Data on moving picture theatres and equip- 
ment). 


J. H. JOHNSON, Engineer, 2921 76th Court, Elmwood Park, 
Ill. 


ALVIS O'KEEFE, Engineer, W. Garro Street, Plymouth, 
Ind. (Data for A.LA. file). 


STEPHEN ZAK, Draftsman, 113 East 3rd Street, New York, 
Ne. 
RALPH APPLEMAN, Draftsman, 515 Pennsylvania Avenue, 


Plymouth, Ind. (Data on homes and small buildings, for 
A.A. file). 


JOHN B. COUGHLIN, Student, University of New Hamp- 
shire, Durham, N. H. 


JAMES SHIGLEY, Student, 1137 8th Street, N., Fargo, N. D. 

HENRY D. MORGAN, Student, 1207 Bay Street, Toronto, 
Ont., Canada. 

EDGAR ODELL, Student, 215 Taylor Street, Taft, Calif. 
(Data on residential work). 

HARRIS V. HARTMAN, General Electric Company, Home 
Bureau, 570 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. (Data 
on home equipment). 


A. W. ICKE, Designer, 7106 W. North Avenue, Wauwatosa, 


Wis. (Data on small house equipment and materials). 
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Battery of Kewanee Portable Bcilers “teamed up” with Stokers in the 


Y. M, C. A., Evanston, Illinois. Chester Wolcott, Architect 


Wm. Lees, Heating Contractor 








There is a type and size 
Kewanee for heating every 
building, regardless of its size 
or the fuel used. 


KEWANEE. B9ILER CORPORATION 


division American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation 


KEWANEE, ILLINOIS - Branches in Principal Cities 





ANEE 
BOILERS 


FOR COAL 


Hand or Stoker Fired 


OlL or GAS 








No matter what fuel is used— 
nor how it is fed into the boiler 
—whether it be coal or oil or 


gas—a good boiler is always the 
basis of a good heating plant. 


The finest coal stoker built is almost 
useless unless it is operating under a 
good boiler: For, after all, while a good 
stoker makes heat efficiently; it’s up 
to the boiler to use that heat economi- 
cally. The same is true of an oil or 
gas burner. 


Swing to Oil or Gas or Stoker firing 
as you like. But don’t overlook the fact 
that the boiler must be right. 


In choosing a boiler for these later 
fuels and newer method of firing you 
can’t do better than stick to Kewanee 
with its 68 years of experience and its 
record of highly successful operation 
with every known fuel. 


Thorough tests made ‘‘on the job” 
and in our own laboratory have proved 
the ability of Kewanee Boilers to burn 
every kind of fuel to the complete sat- 
isfaction of the building owner. 


Kewanee Products May be Financed on the Kewanee Time Payment Plan 
11,385 Kewanee Steel Boilers are Heating 
7,286 of America’s Finest Schools 


The Efficiency of Any Heating Plant 





Depends Primarily onthe Boiler 
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PUBLICATIONS 
ON MATERIALS 
AND EQUIPMENT 


of Interest to Architects, Draftsmen 
and Specification Writers 


Publications mentioned here will be sent free unless other- 
wise noted, upon request, to readers of Pencit Points by 
the firm issuing them. When writing for these items please 
mention Pencit Points. 


REPORT ON SURVEY OF CONCRETE HOUSE CON. 
STRUCTION SYSTEMS.—Valuable reference book for 
architects, engineers and contractors presenting detailed 
information on a large number of monolithic concrete, 
precast unit and stucco-structural frame house construc- 
tion systems, including those most extensively used. 
Drawings and photographs are shown together with a 
brief written description of each individual system. 124 
pp. 8% x 11. Portland Cement Association, 33 West Grand 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

KINNEAR ROLLING DOORS.—A.LA. File No. 16-d-13. 

New catalog covering the Kinnear line of steel rolling 
service doors, fire doors and shutters, motor operated 
doors, metal rolling grilles, wood and steel bifolding 
doors, wood and steel garage doors, garage door hard- 
ware, etc. Complete descriptive data, specifications, detail 
drawings, dimension tables, etc. 32 pp. 844 x 11. The 
Kinnear Manufacturing Co., 820 Field Ave., Columbus, 
Ohio. 
Published by same firm, “Kinnear Rolling Grilles.” A.I.A. 
File No. 35-p-8. New folder describing the construction 
and methods of installation and operation of a line of 
rolling grilles built in steel, stainless steel, bronze and 
aluminum. Clearance dimensions, specifications. 

HERMAN NELSON AIR CONDITIONING FOR RESI- 
DENCE AND COMMERCIAL USE.—Folder announcing 
the introduction of a new line of air-conditioning equip- 
ment, including an oil burning air-conditioning furnace 
unit, oil burner and self-contained summer air-condition- 
ing unit, designed for residential and commercial use. 
6 pp. 84% x 11. The Herman Nelson Corporation, Moline, 
Ill. 

NU-WOOD INTERIORS FOR EVERY WALL AND CEIL- 

ING.—Attractive new brochure featuring the uses of Nu- 
Wood interior finish units—tile, plank and wainscot—as 
wall ceiling treatment for all types of rooms. Included are 
four-color reproductions of the various units, together 
with a series of photographs of actual installations in 
homes, clubs, offices, churches, schools, restaurants, stores, 
theatres, studios, etc. 32 pp. 844 x 11. Wood Conversion 
Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Published by the same firm “Balsam-Wool Sealed House 
Insulation.” New publication discussing in detail the ad- 
vantages of Balsam-Wool as an insulating material in 
home construction. Profusely illustrated. 16 pp. 84% x 11. 
“Balsam-W ool Duct Insulation.” Folder with application 
drawings, descriptive and specification data covering Bal- 
sam-W ool duct insulation for air-conditioning systems. 4 
pp. 8% x 11. 

BAYLEY STEEL WINDOWS, STEEL DOORS AND OP. 
ERATORS.—New catalog, G.C. 36, covering a complete 
line of steel windows, steel doors and operators. Detail 
drawings, layouts and sizes, hardware, etc. 20 pp. 814 x 11. 
The William Bayley Co., Springfield, Ohio. 

RELIANCE AIR CONDITIONERS.—Descriptive folder 
covering a line of air conditioners suitable for installa- 
tion in homes, stores, offices, factories, etc. 4 pp. 84% x 11. 
Reliance Sales Corp., 223 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 

AMERICAN BONDED CHROMIUM METALS.—Brochure 
illustrating numerous uses of chromium in the form of 
American bonded metals for decorative display and sign 
work, 20 pp. 8% x 11. American Nickeloid Co., Peru, Il. 
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NEW KOHLER CATALOG K-36.—A complete presentation 
in book form of the entire line of Kohler plumbing and 


heating products. For the first time, a section is devoted 
to Kohler heating, with ratings for boilers and radiators. 
Descriptive and dimensional data accompanies _illustra- 
tions. Included are full color reproductions, together 
with practical floor plans and practical hints of four bath- 
rooms, a kitchen and a lavette, designed by Gerald K. 
Geerlings. 128 pp. 85% x 1144. Kohler Company, Kohler, 
Wis. 

NEW DESIGN OF PYRAMID STAINLESS STEEL SNAP. 
ON MOULDING.—Descriptive folder announcing the ad- 
dition of a new line of corrugated patterns to the present 
designs of Pyramid stainless steel snap-on mouldings. 814 
x ll. Pyramid Metals Co., 455 North Oakley Blvd., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

JOHNSON AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE AND HUMID. 
ITY CONTROL.—A.LA. File No. 30-f-2. New condensed 
catalog briefly describes Johnson automatic temperature 
and humidity control equipment for all types of heating, 
cooling, ventilating and air-conditioning systems in build- 
ings and for all similar problems encountered in manu- 
facturing processes. 24 pp. 844 x 11. Johnson Service Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

PERFEX UNIT HEATERS.—A.LA. File No. 30-d-11. Loose- 
leaf catalog giving detailed description of construction 
features of a line of unit heaters. Capacity tables, dimen- 
sional data, specifications, typical installations. 16 pp. 814 
x ll. Perfex Radiator Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

1936 SANDURA AND FELTONA FLOOR COVERING 
PATTERNS.—Handy pocket size catalog containing 72 
patterns, reproduced in full colors, of Sandura and Fel- 
tona rugs and floor coverings. 60 pp. Sandura Company, 
Inc., Finance Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

THERMAX NEWS REFERENCE FILE.—Standard filing 
size folder with first of series of news bulletins dealing 
with the subject of Thermax fireproofing insulation and 
Absorbex acoustical corrective in school building con- 
struction. Thermax Division, Northwest Magnesite Co., 
Farmers Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

MIRRORS IN THE NEW AMERICAN HOME.—New bro- 
chure dealing with the subject of mirrors shows a wide 
variety of interesting applications in homes, hotels, res- 
taurants, bars, shops and theatres. 28 pp. 8% x 11%. Price 
25ce. Copies may be secured upon application to the Mir- 
ror Manufacturers Assn., 2217 Tribune Tower, Chicago, 
Ill. 

HEIL COMBUSTION OIL BURNING EQUIPMENT.—New 
looseleaf reference manual covering a complete line of 
oil burning equipment including conversion burners for 
installation in any type of home heating plant; boiler- 
burner units for steam, hot water and vapor heating 
service; furnace-burner units for warm air heating and 
air conditioning service; industrial oil burning equip- 
ment. Specifications, capacities, dimension drawings. 42 
pp. 84% x 11. The Heil Co., 3000 West Montana St., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

HOLD-HEET 4-UNIT AIR CONDITIONING.—New catalog 
presenting descriptive and technical data covering a type 
air conditioning equipment for duplex and warm air heat- 
ing systems. Included is data control and filter equipment. 
8 pp. 844 x 11. Russell Electric Co., Inc., 340 West Huron 
St., Chicago, IIl. 

SIMP-L-ON FURRING SYSTEM.—A.1LA. File No. 20-a. 
Folder with detail drawings and text explaining the vari- 
ous parts which form the Simp-L-On furring system. 4 pp. 
814 x 11. Simplon Products Corp., 551 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

THE FRIEZ WINDOWSTAT.—Bulletin W, just issued, il- 

lustrates and describes in detail a device which provides 
automatic protection against condensation on windows. 
Installation instructions are included. 4 pp. 814 x 11. 
Julien P. Friez & Sons, Inc., Baltimore St. and Central 
Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
Published by the same firm, “Friez Comfortrol.” Bulletin 
E describes the operation and installation of an instrument 
which provides automatic control in terms of effective 
temperature with simple heating or cooling equipment 
only. 4 pp. 8% x 11. 


(Continued on page 43, advertising section) 
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“there's a Great Jdea”’ 


Engineers, Architects, Designers, Artists, 


Professional Draftsmen All Enthusiastically 
Endorse This Newest DIETZGEN Set. 


Regardless of the instruments in your kit to- 
day, this new DIETZGEN Professional Draft- 
ing Set will appeal to you. It’s an array of 
working instruments, to do correctly the 
unusual as well as the regular jobs of every- 
day drafting. Circles up to 3 feet in diam- 
eter with the micro-adjustable Beam Com- 
pass. A sturdy man-sized Bow Pencil that 


gives you new accuracy and time-saving 











DIETZGEN Professiona/ DRAFTING SET 


Modern instruments of superb craftsman- 
ship in a compact velvet lined case . c : 
(1) Beam Compassmay (2) The streamlined (3)80%ofallcirclesdraw: 
CAT. No. S68AB, Complete as shown, LIST PRICE $15 be used as dividers or Master Ruling Penhas on commercial board 
to draw circles up to unusual ink capacity fall within the 8 incl 
37.5 inch diameter in coupled with feather- range of this super-fast}, 
pencil or in ink. touch balanced design. rigid Master Bow Pencil}, © 


uity on all circles up to 8” diameter. One trial of the new 
amlined Master Ruling Pen and you'll know you have met a 
you must have. The features of this set are no more spec- 


lar than its amazingly low price. Write for descriptive folder. 


EUGENE DIETZGEN COMPANY 


igo 7 New York ¢ NewOrleans ¢ Pittsburgh © San Francisco 
Milwaukee © Los Angeles ¢ Philadelphia ¢ Washington 


| ET 7 \ World Famous 
A ike | | i 











FREE EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE for Readers 
OF PENCIL POINTS 


Replies to box numbers should be addressed care of 
Pencit Points, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 







































































SALES Enecineer WANTED: Prominent manufacturer of auto- 
matic control equipment has several openings for sales 
engineers. Previous University training or experience in 
air conditioning and heating and an acquaintanceship 
with architects and engineers is essential. Box No. 316. 

POSITION Wantep: Young man, 23 years of age, graduate 
of Stuyvesant High School, also completed architectural 
course at Cooper Union. Have had two years’ experience 
at the drafting board. Willing to travel if necessary. Box 
No. 300. 

POSITION Wantep: Experienced draftsman and construc- 
tion foreman, registered master plumber and heating en- 
gineer, can sell clients, an expert in quick sketching, neat 
work. Will work 6 months beginning March 15 for $25 a 
week, worth $75. Joseph O’Neil, 135 Larkspur Street, 
Springfield, Mass. 

POSITION Wantep: Young man, 21, graduate of high 
school and Mechanics Institute, one year of college. 
Drafting, freehand drawing and rendering in various 
mediums, especially in pen and ink. Own perspectives. 
Some experience, 5 months with a large manufacturer of 
store fixtures. L. R., 211 Quentin Road, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

POSITION Wanrtep: In architect’s office. Am inexperienced 
but offer service, intelligence and a desire to work and 
to learn the business. Salary at employer’s discretion. 
Box No. 301. 

WANTED: An established interior decorator is seeking the 
services of an architect to represent them in a sales capa- 
city on major contract work. An unusual opportunity for 
an architect with sales ability who is thoroughly familiar 
with furniture and interior furnishings. State your quali- 
fications in detail. Box No. 302. 

WANTED: Designer-draftsman, about 30 years of age for 
residential work in Westchester County, N. Y. Experi- 
enced in making snappy sketches and able to execute 
complete working plans. State experience in detail. Box 
No. 383. 

POSITION Wanrtep: Registered architect, 12 years’ success- 
ful private practice, as principal, in New York City and 
the Middle West, wishes to form connection as executive, 
sales engineer or representative, in the United States or 
abroad, for a reputable and well established manufacturer 
or jobber of building products or equipment. Three Uni- 
versity degrees. Member American Institute of Architects 
and past president of one of its chapters. Four years spent 
abroad, in Europe, the Near East and the Far East. Fa- 
miliar with foreign ways and customs. Very widely trav- 
eled in the United States. In complete charge of the 
executive, administrative and selling end of his business. 
Broad general experience in all classes of buildings and 
all types of construction, and especially well versed in 
specification writing, building materials, and the super- 
vision of construction. Also a few years’ commercial ex- 
perience in the wholesale implement business. Man of 
culture and refinement. Very highest references. Position 
must be permanent one requiring the services of a man 
of education and experience, and of standing in the archi- 
tectural profession. Box No. 304. 

POSITION Wantep: Preferably temporary employment by 
an experienced man., Moderate compensation. R. Pester, 


1560 Third Avenue, New York City. Care of Pritchard. 
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POSITION Wantep: Conscientious young man, age 25, de- 
sires work as draftsman. Graduate of High School archi- 
tectural course. At present studying I.C.S. architectural 
engineering course. Neat and accurate draftsman. Have 
thorough knowledge of architecture. Will accept position 
in or near Milwaukee. Box No. 305. 

POSITION Wantepb: Clerk of works, superintendent and/or 
specification writer. References by prominent New York 
architects. Box No. 306. 

POSITION Wantep: Apprentice, 18, three years’ experience, 
wishes position where knowledge of architecture can be 
extended. Location immaterial. John G. Ochsner, 8 N. 
Hood Ave., Audubon, N. J. 

POSITION Wantep: Young man, 26, College graduate in 
architectural engineering, desires work. Experience in 
steel and construction details and residential work. Post 
graduate work in Pedagogy and Psychology. Interested in 
sales engineering if given training. Will go anywhere for 
moderate salary. Can speak Spanish fluently. Box No. 309. 


POSITION Wantep: Architectural designer, college grad- 
uate, 15 years’ experience including several years in 
charge of office. Can handle any type building from start 
to completion. Excellent delineator, draftsman and detail 
man. Recent experience with residential work and hous- 
ing. Location immaterial. Box No. 310. 

POSITION Wantep: Architect, draftsman, young, single, 
Columbia University, broad and varied experience, ca- 
pable of carrying job from sketches to completion, desires 
connection with architect, engineer or builder doing work 
in foreign country. Capable of representing concern and 
negotiating detailed business. Box No. 307. 

POSITION Wantep: Boy,*17, graduate of two-year course 
in architectural drafting in Murray Hill Industrial High 
School, also 8 months’ supplementary work in Textile 
High School. Would appreciate an opening with an archi- 
tect or drafting concern. Has had experience on small out- 
side jobs. Vincent Pierce, 423 W. 42nd Street, New York 
City. 

TO Free Lance MEN: Architect is in need of perspectives 
done in either pencil, pen and ink or water color from 
time to time. Some would be small, quickly made, pencil 
renderings, others more elaborate. The essence of it all 
is speed and economy. I would send the plan and design 
and would expect the work back in a week. Box No. 308. 

POSITION Wantep: A draftsman of advanced age desires 
employment (temporary) or for part time at about $18 a 
week. City buildings, plans, elevations, tracings, etc. Gen- 
eral work preferred. Telephone SAcramento 2-5855 (New 
York). 

POSITION Wantep: Draftsman, age 23, Christian. Gradu- 
ate architectural construction and design Pratt Institute. 
Desires any beginning position with architect, builder or 
contractor in office or outside. Especially interested in 
free-hand design, in charcoal and pencil. Will work any- 
where in Greater New York or Westchester County. Will- 
ing to do any kind of work at moderate salary to get 
practical experience. Box 311. 

POSITION Wantep: As apprentice in architect’s office, 18 
years of age, High School graduate. Will go anywhere in 
the United States. Box No. 312. 

POSITION Wantep: Position or partnership with an archi- 
tectural firm to act as contact man in securing jobs. 
Personality considered good for such work. Have been 
successful in securing work in competition with other 
architects. Have also had design, specification writing 
and supervision experience. Box No. 313. 

POSITION Wantep: A mechanically inclined young man 
of 21, with a High School education, seeks apprenticeship 
training in a drafting office in Metropolitan New York. 
Two years of mechanical drawing at Mechanics Institute, 
and a knowledge of machine shop work. Salary second- 
ary. Box No. 314. 

POSITION Wantep: Young designer, renderer and drafts- 
man, architectural graduate, wishes steady employment 
in architect’s office. Practical experience includes two 
years’ large construction field experience, two and one- 
half years’ industrial design and oil burner engineering 
and architectural office experience including school, in- 
stitution and house construction. Box No. 315. 
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VERSATILITY 


AN IMPORTANT CHARACTERISTIC 
OF TRANE SYSTEMS BECAUSE OUR 
COMPLETE RANGE OF EQUIPMENT 
GIVES FLEXIBILITY OF DESIGN 


FOR ANY TYPE OF BUILDING § 
















1. Hochschild and Kohn Department Store — Baltimore 
2. Hickey Store — Detroit 

3. Kemp Hotel — Wichita Falls 

Air Conditioning equipment must be flexible enough in arrangement 
to meet the requirements of every type of building. TRANE provides 
the most complete range of equipment available in individual units 
for room installation; or coils and similar equipment for central sys- 
tems using either direct expansion refrigerants, brine or water as the 
cooling medium. And back of this equipment is a field performance 
experience secured from hundreds of installations. There are no limita- 
tions to your air conditioning system design when you specify TRANE. 
We will be glad to send complete data for your files together with 
lists of installations in every type of building. 


THE TRANE COMPANY, La Crosse, Wisconsin 


Also Trane Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


AIR-CONDITIONING 
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Student Scholarships 


This month there are several additional 
scholarship competitions open to archi- 
tectural men. Harvard University School 
of Architecture offers three Special Stu- 
dent Scholarships to men eligible for 
admission or already admitted as special 
students in the school. Each of these 
carries an income equal to the tuition 
fee for the academic year 1936-37. Can- 
didates should apply immediately to 
Dean Joseph Hudnut, Robinson Hall, 
Cambridge, Mass., since their application 
form must be submitted not later than 
Monday, March 9th. 

The Harvard Graduate School of Land- 
scape Architecture also offers a scholar- 
ship with an income of $400, equal to 
the tuition fee for the year 1936-37. 
Candidates must have received their 
Bachelor’s Degree within the past three 
years. Inquire before March 3lst of the 
Chairman, School of Landscape Archi- 
tecture, Robinson Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 

The College of Fine Arts at Syracuse 
University has available one $300 and 
four $150 scholarships for the next aca- 
demic year, to be granted by competi- 
tion on Saturday, July 11th. Complete in- 
formation as to the requirements for en- 
tering this competition may be had from 
Dean H. L. Butler, College of Fine Arts, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

The Thirty-sixth John Stewardson 
Memorial Scholarship in Architecture, 
which carries $1000 for the purpose 
of study and travel in this or foreign 


countries, is open to candidates between 
twenty-two and thirty years of age as of 
March 28th, 1936, who have had four 
years of training in collegiate schools or 
architectural offices or a combination of 
both. Also, candidates must have studied 
or practiced architecture in the State of 
Pennsylvania for at least one year imme- 
diately preceding the scholarship award. 
Registration blanks, which may be had 
by applying to Edmund R. Purves, Archi- 
tects’ Building, Seventeenth and Sansom 
Streets, Philadelphia, must be filled out 
and returned to the Committee not later 
than March 14th, 1936. 


A Letter from the 
Architectural Guild of America 


“Two matters of vital concern to eco- 
nomic standards of architectural men 
are now being pushed to final action by 
the Guild. One is the payment of pre- 
vailing wages to architectural men en- 
gaged on work financed by the Public 
Works Administration. The second is for 
this same wage rate to be paid by the 
Works Progress Administration. 

“The Guild petition for an order estab- 
lishing the payment of prevailing wages 
on P.W.A. projects was sent to the Presi- 
dent, who informs us that he is studying 
the matter. This resolution has already 
been referred to the Housing Division 
which declined to endorse the prevailing 
wage clause. The answer of A. R. Clas, 
Director of Housing, states that the Di- 





vision has developed a policy for pay- 
ment of standard wages to architectural 
men directly employed, and rules for 
payment of those employed by private 
architects. A detailed answering brief to 
the Housing Division has been sent to 
the President with evidence that wages 
of $1.00 per hour have been paid on 
three of the largest housing projects, 
which rate corresponded exactly with 
the relief wages being paid. The Guild 
asks every group or organization to co- 
operate on this important matter by 
sending a resolution to the President, 
embodying any factual information 
which may aid our case. Letters by in- 
dividuals to the P.W.A. and the Presi- 
dent will also be of great value. The 
following is the form of the Guild reso- 
lution: 


“RESOLUTION 

To The President of the United States, 
His Excellency, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 


WHEREAS, it is the purpose of the Fed- 
eral Emergency Administra- 
tion of Public Works to 
sponsor or create works to 
afford employment, and 


WHEREAS, it is the general policy and 
definite promise of the Ad- 
ministration that the wages 
and other costs on_ such 
work shall be at the prevuil- 
ing level, and 














Art Museum of the J. B. Speed Memorial, Louisville, Ky., protected with a Genasco Standard 
Trinidad Built-up Roof since 1926. Arthur Loomis, Architect; Wm. A, Netherland, Associate. 


Specification: A roof that will endure with the building 


... and it was fitting that in 1926 a Genasco Standard 


Trinidad Built-up Roof was specified for the J. B. Speed 


Memorial, Louisville, Ky. For a Genasco Standard Trinidad 
Built-up Roof is constructed with thoroughly saturated long- 
fibred all-rag felts and waterproofed with Trinidad Lake 
Roofing Asphalt, nature’s own product, famous for its water- 








STANDARD TRINIDAD 


Built-u 


Roof security is felt with Trinidad 


proofing and weather-resisting qualities. 


Trinidad Lake Roofing Asphalt is inherently resistant to 
the destructive action of the actinic or ultra-violet rays of 
the sun, one of roofing’s worst enemies. To obtain an illus- 
trated booklet “For Your Roof” just fill out the coupon below. 
CHE BARBER ASPHALT COMPANY PP. | 
T COMPANY PP-3 

1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
| Please send me a copy of your illustrated book 

“For Your Roof” which carries illustrations of I 

many prominent buildings in all parts of the | 


country protected with Genasco Standard Trini- 
dad Built-up Roofing. 
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WHEREAS, this policy has been effectu- 
ated for all concerned ex- 
cept Architectural employ- 
ees, and 


WHEREAS, the Housing Division has 
sponsored many projects, in 
various localities, where a 
relief wage was paid to 
Architectural employees in- 
stead of a prevailing wage, 


and 


WHEREAS, the Housing Division dis- 
claims responsibility for pay- 
ment of low wages because 
of the Executive Order 
which specifically excludes 
professional employees from 
protective government rul- 
ings on wages and working 
conditions, and 





WHEREAS, the absence of a protective 
Executive Order has helped 
reduce standards of Archi- 
tectural men to relief stand- 
ards, and permits unfair ad- 
vantage and profits to em- 
ployers of these men, and 


WHEREAS, the purpose of the emer- 
gency work is, in part, to 
aid and not harm Architec- 
tural employees, now, there- 
fore, 


BE IT RESOLVED, that we, the Archi- 
tectural Guild of America, 
representing two thousand 
Architectural employees, do 
hereby respectfully request 
an Executive Order calling 
for the payment of prevail- 
ing wages to all Architec- 
tural employees engaged on 
work financed by the Fed- 
eral Emergency Administra- 
tion of Public Works. 


“The following quotations, on which 
we comment, are from the letter of 
A. R. Clas, Director of Housing, Federal 
Emergency Administration of Public 
Works. ‘In all cases wage rates of archi- 
tectural employees engaged on work in 
connection with the Housing Division 
projects have been of a standard equal 
to or beyond the prevailing wage pay- 
able within the locality.” The Guild has, 
on a number of previous occasions, given 
definite proof that sub-standard wages 
were paid and Mr. Clas has heretofore 
disclaimed responsibility, jurisdiction, 
and even knowledge of the matter. 
‘With special reference to the New York 
projects, you have been informed that 
an agreement exists between the Hous- 
ing Division and the New York City 
Housing Authority which calls for pay- 
ment of the agreed salaries to architec- 
tural employees engaged by them in ac- 
cordance with local wage conditions, and 
at a rate higher than the rate advanced 
by the Works Progress Administration 
during the period of such employment. 
Before the architects on these projects 
can receive payment for their services, 
they are required to furnish affidavits to 
that effect to the Housing Division.’ If 
such an agreement were made with archi- 
tects it has not been carried out and we 
bave taken particular exception to the 
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use of the WPA (relief) wage as a cri- 
terion or basis for work of the Housing 
Division. 

“Where the Housing Division has 
taken over projects and employed men 
itself, Mr. Clas informs us that the fol- 
lowing rates were paid: 

Architectural Consultants, $25 per day. 

Associate Architectural Consultants, 
$20 per day. 

Architects, $4000 per annum. 

Associate Architects, $3200 per annum. 

Assistant Architects, $2600 per annum. 

Junior Architects, $2000 per annum. 

(The above is for an eight-hour day, 
payment when actually employed.) 

“Mr. Clas contends that because archi- 
tectural men are, on the information in 
his letter, receiving wages in excess of 
relief wage he finds it inadvisable to en- 
dorse our resolution to the President. 





“When Senator Wagner took up the 
Guild plea for payment of prevailing 
wages Mr. Clas informed him that the 
PWA could not help because the Execu- 
tive Order setting up prevailing wages 
on PWA projects had specifically ex- 
cluded professional employees. Mr. Clas 
now appears to be directly opposed to 
the payment of prevailing wages despite 
the overwhelming evidence that only in 
this way can standards of architectural 
men be protected. 

“The Guild urges that all architectural 
men take part in the important campaign 
to establish the Guild wage schedule on 
work financed by the government. In- 
quiry on organization of the Guild and 
cooperation by groups or organizations 
of architectural men is invited.” 

Joun F. St. Georce, Executive Secretary 
15 East 40th Street, New York City 
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company. 


NEWARK, N. J. 


Write for sample in degree 
you most frequently use. 


DRAWING PENCIL 


“CASTELL 


MADE IN BAVARIA 
grees, 7B to 9H. “Castell” graphite is 
specially milled and refined by many 
processes to remove all grit and hard 
spots. Does not flake or crumble. 


Positive accurate grading in all 18 de- 
A. W. FABER, INC., 
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